























Record of copper cresting on Home Life 
Insurance Building leads to re-roofing 
with 20-0z. Anaconda Copper... 

and a saving of 25 tons in weight! 








When horse-cars labored down Broadway 
and “Gentleman Jim’ Corbett wore the heavy- 
weight crown, a new building reared its cop- 
per crest along Manhattan’s budding skyline; 
the year, 1893. Since then, not one cent has 
been expended for repairs to the copper 
cresting. Such a record naturally led to the 
choice of copper to replace the old tile roof. 













Unique Installation 


Interesting is the fact that not a bit of solder 
was used in installing the new copper roof; 
also that Nicholson & Galloway, Inc., did 
both the cresting job in 1893 and the new 
batten-seam roof in 1940! 


Specify Anaconda Copper 
You can’t go wrong with Anaconda Copper. 
Specify it for light weight, good appearance, 


durability. In the long run, it saves money. 
4044 



















The Home Life Insurance Company, 
now in its 81st year, built New York’s 
first fire-proof, all-steel constructed 
building in 1893—at 256 Broadway. 
The original copper cresting is still 
in good condition after 47 years of 
rain, sleet, snow and burning sunshine. 















(At left) 20-0z. crimped Anaconda 
Copper batten-seam roof recently in- 
stalled without solder on this roof by 
Nicholson & Galloway, Inc., New 
York. The architect was Samuel R. 
Bishop, New York. 
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Eprror’s Nore — In reading these 
comments prepared by Dr. A. D. 
Taylor, Landscape Architect and 
Town Planner, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
it may be necessary to refer to stmilar 
notes contained in the September and 
October issues of PENCIL PornTs. 

Dr. Taylor is President of the 
American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects, and he has assisted us in 
obtaining the chart over-page, pre- 
pared by the Washington Chapter of 
the A.S.L.A. 


under his direction. 


Mucu valuable information for those 
specifically interested in the Defense 
Program is being released through the 
agencies to which reference has been 
made in reports heretofore published. 
To this list of sources of information 
should be added the following: 
Federal Works Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for releases contain- 
ing information on defense hous- 
ing being administered by the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration—one 
of the agencies functioning under 
the Federal Works Administrator. 
The list of army projects, the 
development of which is under the 
Construction Division of the Quar- 
termaster General’s office, is rapidly 
increasing. These major construc- 
tion projects approximate between 
45 and 50 in number, and include 
approximately 30 cantonments and 
similar developments for troop 
housing. Major defense projects, 
other than those for troop housing, 
include approximately 11 extensive 
plants for production of powder, 
production of high explosives, am- 
munition loading plants, and am- 
monia producing plants. Some of 
the large powder plants and am- 
munition loading plants cover thou- 
sands of acres. Information con- 
cerning the kinds of projects and 
the location of projects with the 
ipproximate expenditures involved 
in the development of each project, 
is available through the office in 
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charge of “Releases” in the Con- 

struction Division of the Quarter- 

master General’s office, and in the 
releases published by the National 

Defense Council. 

Engineers and architects are em- 
ployed on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis 
to provide the necessary technical 
planning services on these major proj- 
ects, in which to date, because of the 
nature of the work involved on the 
projects, the profession of engineering 
seems to have been given a major 
part of the employment. 

The Quartermaster General’s of- 
fice has quite properly recognized the 
value of the services of landscape 
architects and town planners, who are 
now being employed on most of these 
projects. Members of this technical 
planning profession have been em- 
ployed on a consulting per diem basis. 

The Lanham Bill (H.R. 10412) 
“to expedite the provisions of housing 
in connection with national defense, 
and for other purposes,’’ was passed 
and finally approved on October 14, 
1940. This bill makes available the 
sum of 150 million dollars to be ex- 
pended through the Federal Works 
Administrator. 

The major portion of this defense 
housing will probably be done 
through the agency of the Public 
Buildings Administration (in the 
Supervising Architect’s Office). It is 
the opinion of the technical planning 
professions, as expressed in a joint 
statement presented to the Federal 
Works Administrator, that in the in- 
terests of speed and efficiency so es- 
sential to the design and construction 
of defense housing projects, represent- 
atives of these technical planning pro- 
fessions in private practice, should be 
employed on a proper form of fee 
basis to collaborate in furnishing the 
design services and the supervision of 
construction. 

It is the opinion of those who have 
had extensive experience in this type 
of housing, that this program should 
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be administered on a decentralized 


basis, using to the maximum extent 
the services procurable in the private 
offices of architects, engineers and 
landscape architects located within 
the immediate areas where housing 
projects are to be developed, in much 
the same way that the U.S.H.A. 
through the local housing authorities 
has availed itself of the services of 
these technical planning professions in 
low rent housing to date. 

A list of approximately 70 of these 
defense housing projects, made neces- 
sary in the army expansion program, 
has been released through the Federal 
Works Agency office. ‘These projects 
will average 200 units in each project 
and some of the projects in the list 
released to date include 500 to 600 
units. Much of this housing is pro- 
posed to be in 4-family and 8-family 
two-story apartments in order to 
economize on cost of roads, walks and 
utilities. 

An excellent statement by the De- 
fense Housing Coordinator is found in 
a release (PR 146 dated October 5, 
1940, procurable through the office of 
the National Defense Council). 

In the Navy Department there ex- 
ists a housing section under the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, employing 
engineers and architects on a salary 
basis, to prepare the necessary plans 
and to supervise the construction on 
housing for the Navy. It is reported 
that the housing units in the Navy 
will approximate in cost, from 
$2,800.00 to $3,500.00. Under the 
present national program, it is esti- 
mated that 30,000 units will be re- 
quired. It is understood that one large 
housing project, approximating 3,500 
units, located on the West Coast, will 
be done through the Public Buildings 
Administration. 

Press releases are available on the 
list of Navy defense projects, includ- 
ing housing projects for the Navy. 

A. D. TAYLOR 
Washington, Oct. 20, 1940 
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Mt every day count this winter—push construction 


ahead on normal schedules, even in sub-freezing weather. 


Save time, and money, by using ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement. 


With temperatures as low as 9° above zero last winter, White 
Construction Co., New York, general contractors, used ‘Incor’ 
in erecting 5-story addition to General Aniline Works Build- 
ing No. 48, Grasselli, N. J. With minimum heat protection, 
‘Incor’ concrete was stripped in two days, without reshores. 
Construction proceeded steadily throughout the winter—the 
building was in use weeks sooner. 


‘Incor’* cures and hardens in one-third the usual time—is 
service strong, safe from freezing, that much sooner. Heat- 
protection costs are 50 to 60 percent lower. Form costs are 
reduced—one set does the work of two or three. Earlier com- 
pletion cuts overhead or time costs. 

Specify ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement for earlier occupancy, at 
lower cost. Write for copy of “Cold Weather Concreting.” 
Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 2248, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT®+ 2 © ‘INCOR’ 
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24-HOUR CEMENT 


WILLIAM ORR LUDLOW, Architect, 
of Madison, New Jersey, feels that 
members of the profession should an- 
ticipate drastic changes—and prepare 
themsélves. He asks our readers: 


W uat are architects and architec- 
tural draftsmen going to do in the 
coming months? Should they be pre- 
paring themselves for changed con- 
ditions? It is pretty hard to guess 
what may happen from day to day, 
but there are a few things that seem 
fairly certain, and perhaps there are 
a few things we might be doing to 
prepare. 

To get ready to defend this coun- 
try a great number of new enterprises 
have been started, and many of these 
require buildings of various kinds and 
buildings must be planned by some- 
body. How many of these will be 
planned by independent architects is 
hard to say, but already a number of 
contracts have been so signed. In the 
last war a considerable number were 
so planned, but it seems certain that 
now, as then, many buildings will be 
planned by the Army and Navy, or 
governmental agencies. But that these 
must expand their corps to many 
times their present dimensions, and 
that they will employ thousands of 
draftsmen, superintendents and speci- 
fication writers is certain. 

What kind of men are they going 
to select? Obviously the men they will 
employ first will be draftsmen, super- 
intendents and specification writers 
who have knowledge of the kind of 
presumably hous- 





buildings required 
ing in cottage groups, apartments for 
families and dormitories for work- 
men; hospitals, churches, schools, as- 
sembly halls. There will be required 
also, new factories, additions and al- 
terations to existing factories, hangars, 
and the like. 

What about private work? What is 
the outlook? With the sentiment of 
the country so overwhelmingly in 
favor of our keeping out of war, cer- 
tain kinds of work seem probable. It 
is true that when we were actively 
engaged in the last war, building for 
private purposes costing over $5000 
was discouraged; but before we went 

1914, 1915, 1916, there was 
considerable of this kind of construc- 
tion. 

Private work requires principally 
two things—the necessity or the desir- 
ability of building, and the money 
available to do building. As to the 
necessity, — at the present time the 
conditions seem to be better than they 


were in 1914, 1915, 1916, the coun- 
try, generally, is under-built due to 
nearly ten years of business stagna- 
tion. Recent reports to the Federal 
government show that some 2()0 cities 
are greatly in need of buildings of 
various kinds, particularly of housing. 

As to available money—for many 
kinds of buildings the banks and in- 
surance companies have more money 
than they know what to do with, and 
the F.H.A. which has made a great 
volume of building possible, is still a 
going concern, as shown by recent re- 
ports that during the last six months, 
there have been more government 
loans and government insured loans 
than at any previous time. 

It is reasonable also to consider as 
a factor of the situation the probable 
effect of the spending of vast sums of 
money by hundreds of industries in 
the production of materials and com- 
modities required for a big program 
of defense preparation. This money 
will go into wages, salaries and profits, 
it will move fast, and this will mean 
that more people will have more 
money to spend, some of which will 
go into building, in spite of inevitably 
higher taxes. 

Then there are many people who 
have a little money to invest, and with 
the present possibility of owning one’s 
home at no more than it costs to pay 
rent, they feel that stocks and bonds 
are intangible things of uncertain 
value, and that they had better put 
their money in a home, for lands and 
buildings, at least, cannot disappear. 

I think if I were a draftsman, or 
had only a small architectural prac- 
tise, I would immedi: itely spend a 
great deal of time, studying from 
every available source, housing and 
heavy construction. The current ar- 
chitectural magazines are full of such 
information. I would also register 
with the Army and Navy and some 
building organizations that are likely 
to get government jobs, stating the 
kinds of work I was particularly fitted 
to do. 

I would also find out what archi- 
tectural firms have received contracts 
from the Government; and which are 
likely to get contracts, and make ap- 
plication for service. How to register 
and where to register, PENCIL 
PoInTs, in its current issues, is telling 
in an extraordinarily helpful way. 
The offices of the A.I.A. at the Octa- 
gon in Washington has also collected 
information on this subject. I would 
read carefully all information released. 
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SPEAKING OF DEFENSE! 


“Concentration of defense activity in 


a comparatively small number of 
firms will result in a sharp slump 
when emergency commissions finall, 
cease. It is hoped that the work may 
be spread, within reasonable limits, so 
that each architect may be able to 
give his services without being called 
upon to increase his organization be- 
yond a normally expected amount.’ 
Gordon B. Kaufmann, A.1.A. 

Los Angeles 


“Apart from the position of the 
architect in the industrial picture there 
is a place for him by reason of his par- 
ticular training and experience as an 
individual in military affairs 
In the last war the personnel of the 
Camouflage Corps was largely re- 
cruited from architects, painters, and 
sculptors. George Young, Jr., sug- 
gests that architects have in them the 
making of first class observers in the 
air service.” 

Clement R. Newkirk, A.1.A. 
Utica, N. Y. 


“Adoption of conscription as a Na- 
tional Defense measure has led many 
potential home builders, long indiffer- 
ent to the European War, to believe 
that our participation in the war is 
not so improbable after all — and 
knowing that our entry in the war 
would result in rising prices, higher 
wages for skilled labor, increased 
rent, and a probable widespread scar- 
city of building material for private 
use, many who have delayed building 
are hurrying to escape extra costs by 
building at once.” 

E. W. Morrill, General Manager 


Insulite Company 


“Defense housing must be perma- 
nent if the Nation is to escape a heri- 
tage of slums and architectural eye- 
sores. There is abroad the idea that 
this defense housing, because of the 
emergency, must be of the most 
temporary nature, and therefore is an 
opportunity for all sorts of trick ideas, 
among which are demountable houses, 
trailer camps, and such .. . There is 
great danger that the possibilities of 
the time will be lost in this sort of 
quackery.” 

Ralph Walker, F.A.1.A. 

(At the New York State Associa- 


tion of Architects Convention ) 
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--- AMERICA’S DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES NEED THIS 
SAME SURE PROTECTION 


N AMERICA’S defense program, many new 

industrial buildings need the adequate, unfail- 
ing protection of Exide Emergency Light and 
Power. Failure of the normal electric current 
supply can often mean far more than a plant 
tie-up lasting a few minutes or hours. It can 
result in damage to equipment that it may take 
months to replace. 


For example—A large plate glass 
company suffered an electric power 
interruption, during which the Exide 
Emergency Battery carried the power 
load of about 720 amperes. The emer- 





gency lasted only 14 minutes, but plant officials 
estimate that more than $50,000 damage to their 
equipment would have resulted if they had been. 
without such protection. 


The utility companies take every precaution,’ | 
but cannot control the effects of storms, floods, 
fires, or street accidents. Exide Emergency Units, 
supplying light or power, or both, operate 
instantaneously and axtomatically upon any in- 
terruption of the normal electric supply. They 
are easily and economically maintained by the 
normal staff of a plant. 


If you are working on a project 


, that needs this unfailing protection, 
wire or write the nearest Exide Branch 
and an experienced Exide Field 

EMERGENCY 
BATTERIES 


Engineer will call promptly to help 
with plans and specifications. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
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Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


















Eprror’s Note—A gain we are in- 
debted to a distinguished Architect for 
the following words of advice to stu- 
dents tn the architectural schools. 


CREATING ARCHITECTS 
Ir 1s useless perhaps in the present 
state of the world to suggest what 
may seem to be reactionary changes. 
We are living in the midst of a revo- 
lution, from which the arts have not 
escaped, and until the storm has spent 
itself there can be little hope of de- 
termining upon a steady course. 

But since you have asked me for 
my point of view about the best 
method of approach to the practice 
of architecture, I suggest once more 
what I have always advocated; 
namely, a thorough study of the past. 
Today, in the pride of our new tech- 
niques and materials, the majority of 
our students feel that they have little 
to learn from what has been handed 
down by former masters. I am in en- 
tire sympathy with the new move- 


MORE THAN 
A CRAFTSMAN 


As ARCHITECTURE is a setting for 
the various aspects of living and not 
just a machine for facilitating them, 
so must the architect be more than a 
practical designer since this setting 
may and should have a considerable 
emotional effect on the people who 
see it, much as the scenery of a play 
may indicate the tone of the whole 
action and determine the mood of the 
audience. And it is, of course, this 
power to stir the emotions that makes 
of a building, as of anything, a work 
of art which civilization through the 
years tries to preserve with pride. 
Thus the architect must have some- 
what the skill of the dramatist, or 
musician, or, in fact, any artist, in 
understanding the emotions of people 
and the very springs of their reactions. 
Indeed the architect’s job is singularly 
difficult, for his audience is so large 
and varied—composed at once of per- 
sons who view his productions a single 
time or daily, casually or intimately— 
that the meaning of his work must 
he expressed with the greatest force. 
Primarily there must exist an essen- 
tial moving spirit in the work and 
secondarily this spirit must be easily 
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ment in architecture insofar as it is an 
attempt to rid ourselves of slavishly 
copying old examples to meet modern 
needs and an attempt to create a new 
and vital style; but this could be ac- 
complished, I feel sure, more intelli- 
gently by a closer study of the prin- 
ciples of our art which have been 
fundamental in all periods. Children 
do not write until they have learned 
to form the letters of the alphabet. In 
later life their handwriting may be- 
come round or slanting—at times al- 
most illegible—but there is always a 
certain likeness in the shape of the let- 
ters. The great forward leaders in 
war, statecraft and the arts have 
steeped themselves in the past. They 
followed the French motto, 
which says: 

“To go forward turn back.” 

Today, if we could rid ourselves of 
some of the silly slogans—‘“‘Function- 
alism,” “Enclosure of Space,” “De- 
sign for Living,” etc., and by study 
of the great monuments of the past 
realize that architecture has always 


have 


* * * 


evident. When these two qualifica- 
tions are fulfilled a thing of real sig- 
nificance results. 

To attain this end we have said 
the architect must be more than a 
practical designer. The proficiency 
reached by careful and assiduous study 
must have a background of human 
understanding and cultivation. Such 
a background can never be learned 
because it is something which must be 
absorbed and of which the essence in 
any case is no doubt instinctive, but 
it is of such importance, although so 
commonly overlooked, that the mere 
mention of it seems worthwhile. Too 
often contemporary conditions and 
customs lead one to believe that an 
approved number of doses of teach- 
ing along a certain line will entitle 
the student to a certificate indicating 
that he has mastered his subject and 
“thas completed his education.” 

The schools should constantly re- 
mind their students of these facts. 
Their masters should have the 
breadth of culture, suggestive ap- 
proach, and stimulating personalities 
requisite to indicate the scope and 
challenging possibilities of the field. 
They can be of great use in assisting 
the student to imagine the role which 
each of his edifices might play, and, 
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been the enclosure of space, designed 
for living and functioning proper, 
according to the economical, techni- 
cal, religious or social conditions of 
the day in which built, we might as- 
sume a humbler attitude and move 
forward to greater accomplishment. 
Say what we will, we in this coun- 
try are still under the spell of Euro- 
pean culture but in too many cases 
our artists have devoured the husk, 
not the kernel. The kernel, as I see it 
in the best examples of modern Euro- 
pean art, is the result of a thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of past 
achievements. I wish that our schools 
of architecture could forget some of 
the more technical aspects of our pro- 
fession (these follow automatically in 
practice) and become leaders in a 
broader historical approach, with this 
intent — to create Architects, not 
Draftsmen. In all lines of endeavor 
there is little danger in knowing too 
much about the past but great danger 

in knowing too little. 
WILLIAM ADAMS DELANO 


of more specific importance, to point 
out the many parallel aspects between 
architecture and the other arts, dem- 
onstrating the fundamental unity of 
them all that makes them so influen- 
tial to human nature. Not only need 
they emphasize the presence of cer- 
tain basic principles as, for example, 
rhythm, similar in all the arts, but 
also they can show how the recogni- 
tion and study of these principles in 
one can strengthen and augment the 
ability to apply them in another. By 
these and other like methods, that are 
so easily forgotten in the stress of each 
immediate piece of work to be done, 
the master can deepen and improve 
the quality of the student’s design 
and help him enormously with the 
always intangible, yet extremely im- 
portant, problem of giving his build- 
ings character suitable to their purpose 
and environment, through invigor- 
ating his imagination and widening his 
understanding. Above all, the master 
can incite the student, by concrete 
suggestion and illustration, to broaden 
the cultural and emotional back- 
ground of his architectural education 
so that his work may have real and 
obvious relation to civilization and life 
itself. 


GEORGE SCHLEY STIIL.LMAN 
Columbia Universit) 
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Tesse industry and commerce are more conscious 
than ever before of the need for quality products . . . products 
which offer all important operating advantages and economies 
... products which will carry on without the frequent attention 
and repairs so certain to delay production and business. 

Briefly, this explains the growing trend toward installation of 
Herman Nelson hiJet Heaters in new and remodeling projects of 
all sizes and types. There’s a reason why greater dependability, 
longer life and operating economy can be obtained with Herman 
Nelson hiJet Heaters. The Propeller-Fan Type, Blower-Fan Type 
and De Luxe hiJet Heaters have all been designed and constructed 
to provide superior heating results and greater economy of oper- 
ation than any other unit heater of the same type and capacity. 

The complete line of Herman Nelson hiJet Heaters answers 
today’s demand for a method which provides heat where it is 
wanted, when it is wanted, without waste of fuel or space, in all 
types of industrial and commercial buildings. A wide range of 
sizes and capacities in each type of hiJet Heater permits selection 
of the proper unit for every industrial and commercial heating 


application. 











THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATIO 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 





A COMPLETE LINE OF 
HERMAN NELSON hiJet HEATERS 


A complete line of Herman Nelson hiJet Heaters 
answers today’s demand for a method that pro- 
vides heat where it is wanted, when it is wanted 
without waste of fuel or space. 

Like all Herman Nelson hiJet Heaters, the 
Propeller-Fan Type incorporates many exclusive 
features. A few of those outstanding features 
follow: 1. Loops in heating element absorb 
difference in expansion and contraction between 
individual tubes. . . . 2. Tubes project from side 
of supply header, above center line, assuring 
proper distribution of steam. . . . 3. Streamline 
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fan with wide face area operates most efficiently 
and quietly. ...4. Her-Nel-Co Motor for single, 
2 or 3-speed operation. ... 5. Patented, extra 
heavy, red brass stay tube maintains proper 
relationship between headers without increasing 
strain on loops. . . . 6. Steel arms absorb and 
dissipate torsional vibration. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 
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V 
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nd, Me. * Boston, Mass. * Westfield, Mass. * New York City * Watervliet, N. Y. * Buffalo, N. Y. « Syracuse, N. Y. * Washington, D. C. + Richmond, 
* Roanoke, Va. * Charlotte, N. C. « Miami, Fla. « Birmingham, Ala. « Nashville, Tenn. « Memphis, Tenn. ¢ Indianapolis, Ind. * Chicago, Ill. * Peoria, Ill. 
elphia, Pa. « Harrisburg, Pa. * Scranton, Pa. * Pittsburgh, Pa. « Johnstown, Pa. * Milwaukee, Wis. * Des Moines, Iowa ¢ St. Louis, Mo. * Kansas City, Mo. 
tia, Kans. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. « Omaha, Neb. ¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. « Detroit, Mich. « Grand Rapids, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * Cincinnati, 
* Toledo, Ohio * Dallas, Texas * Missoula, Mont. * Denver, Colo. * Salt Lake City, Utah * Spokane, Wash. * San Francisco, Cal. * Los Angeles, Cal. 


MOLINE 
ILLINOIS 















HERE, THERE, 
THS & THAT 


POTOMAC PATTER 
Correction: Last month we men- 
tioned, in connection with the design 
of the Washington National Airport, 
the name of Chandler, prefixed by the 
given appellation of Howard, which 
to my consternation, and to the eluci- 
dation of his many friends in Public 
Buildings, is wrong. It’s Harvin. 
Some handle, eh, “Jug”? 

The “accurate scale model”’ of the 
Airport illustrated in your October 
P.P. was executed by P.B. architects, 
under the able direction of Victor 
Reeser—our model model-maker. 

By benefit of press relations, we 
were privileged to front-row (on the 
side) standing room at the Airport 
cornerstone laying ceremonies. Of 
course, First Architect of the U.S.A., 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, did the honors 
at this grand show put on by your 

Civil Aeronautics Authority. With 
about five hundred planes chorusing 
overhead in the prelude, the main 
building screaming for attention by 
the red-leaded brilliancy of its skeleton 
superstructure and the summary ar- 


— 


rival of the President and his entour- 
age, 15,000 spectators had cause for 
much rubber-necking in all directions. 
Among the privileged grandstand oc- 
cupants were many of the P.B. archi- 
tects, who had worked on the draw- 
ings. Arthur M. Tabbut and Murray 
Klein dressed for the occasion, by 
wearing soft collars, thereby lending 
ease to their sky-gazing. Louis Goll- 
nick, accompanying his boss’s charm- 
ing wife, Mrs. Howard L. Cheney, 
did not appear to be able to do much 
about his gentlemanly, but starched, 
roll-front. Lending the technical 
touch to the occasion, were P.B.A.’s 
notables, W. E. Reynolds, Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, Louis A. 
Simon, Supervising Architect, and 
Howard L. Cheney, Consultant Ar- 
chitect. 

In the midst of the President’s 
“peaceful” oration a shout rang out 
among the spectators, who had been 
roped off beside the grandstand. A 
woman’s scream brought the police, 
the guards, and the secret service 
agents on the run, only to find in the 
melee none other than P.B. architect, 
Robbins L. Conn, beating the intrud- 
er’s ears down with his left hand, 
while tenderly holding his youngster 
by his right. he intruder merely de- 
sired to see the President, and tried to 
shove past Robbins, who stands one 
head and two shoulders 
normal “‘five foot nine.” 

The first fall meeting of the Wash- 
ington chapter of the A.I.A. did not 
offer much opportunity for publicity. 
Our grapevine reports a very dull and 


above the 





unattended meeting. An_ illustrated 
lecture on the subject of “Govern- 
ment in Real Estate Business,” given 
by one of our local real estate oper- 
ators elicitea a slight response from 
Louis Justement, who came to the 
Government’s defense. 

In contrast we hereby issue a 
“rave” notice on the second Annual 
Picnic of the Association of Federal 
Architects. Unfortunately we were 
unable to make it, but Dan Twiddy 
(Public Buildings) reports on the af- 
fair in somewhat the following man- 
ner: 

“The woods and leas of Fort 
Foote, Maryland, will echo the ap- 
probation of all who came to eat, 
drink and be merry. The maitre 
Whote, the chief cook and _ bottle 
washer, was E. J. Kennedy, (War 
Department), who aided by his 
charming wife presented for the edi- 
fication of the picnickers, a symphony 
of grilled steaks, sizzling over a roar- 
ing fire. The constant rhythm of 
crackling gristle was music to their 
hungry eyes. 

“Rudy Dahl (War Department), 
head man on the committee of ar- 
rangements, saw to it that everyone 
had a-plenty. For variety, grilled 
shortribs were “‘sandwiched” between 
the steaks, of which each person had 
three, on the average. On the side, 
was potato salad, and corn-on-the-cob, 
well-buttered, (what, no bread?). 
Coffee and the amber fluid made up 
the drinks on this excellent bill-of- 
fare. Black (War Department) and 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Scheduled for completion in February is the $300,000 hangar and office building at the Denver, Colorado, Municipal 
Airport shown in the rendering above from the office of Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects and Engineers, Detroit. It vill 
be occupied by Continental Airlines—which will have its repair and overhaul shops there—and United Airlines offices 
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MODERN CONCRETE 


with ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS! 





OLD BRICK WALL of the Wire Rope Corp. 
of America plant in New Haven, Conn., 
begins to disappear under new modern 
facing of Architectural Concrete Slabs. 
The slabs, only two inches thick, made it 
unnecessary to tear down the old wall. 


EXTERIOR TRANSFORMATION COM- > 
PLETE. Architectural Concrete Slabs were 
easily and quickly lifted into position. Bolts 
through old masonry gave permanent an- 
chorage. Appearance of whole building 
greatly improved. Architect, Leo F. 
Caproni, New Haven. Slabs made with 
crushed quartz and Atlas White portland 
cement by The Dextone Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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LEFT: This detail shows how parapet 
and coping are cast monolithically 
with the slab and how slabs are an- 
chored to masonry walls by tie rods. 


RIGHT: Typical spandrel unit with 
returns cast monolithically with the 


slab. Note anchors fastened to em- 
bedded reinforcing mesh for bolting 
to tie rods. 
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M“*” modernization jobs are 
today simpler, faster and less 
expensive. 

A new building material—Archi- 
tectural Concrete Slabs—gives to old 
walls a modern facing that combines 
the strength of steel and concrete 
with the permanent beauty of ex- 
posed crushed stone. The Wire Rope 
Corporation transformation shown 
here, and similar jobs for chain stores, 
factories, theatres, office buildings— 
prove the practicability of these thin 
slabs for almost any modernization 
job. They offer a greater latitude in 
structural and decorative design. 


What are Architectural Concrete 
Slabs? Factory-made units of rein- 
forced concrete made with selected 
aggregates exposed in a matrix of 
Atlas White portland cement. Slabs 
are precast in sizes up to 100 square 
feet or more, and 20 feet or more in 
length, yet are only 2 inches thick. 
In selecting and arranging the aggre- 
gates, infinite new variations in 





















colors, patterns and surface textures 
are available and give you remark- 
able freedom in design. 


These slabs bring new economies 
to modernization. They are quickly 
and economically anchored in place 
to old masonry walls. Their large size 
and varied shapes—curves, angle, 
channels, spandrels that include win- 
dow head and window sill—reduce 
flashing, danger of leakage, and erec- 
tion costs. They improve property 
appearance and values. 


It will pay to know more about 
these thin Architectural Concrete 
Slabs for interiors and exteriors 
of new and old buildings. For infor- 
mation on remarkable structural 
and decorative uses, on wide adapt- 
ability and unusual economies of 
these slabs made with Atlas White 
cement—see SWEET’S CATALOG, 
Section 4, or write to Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. (United States 
Steel Corp. Subsidiary), Dept. A4, 
Chrysler Building, N. Y. C. 






(Continued from page 16) 
W ally de la Rosa (Navy) of the 
committee made sure that everybody 
was well supplied, including them- 
selves. Charles Dorman (War De- 
partment) proves the point of a gour- 
Usually he eats 
naught but fowl (chicken to you) but 
on this day he consumed four steaks. 


met’s consistency ! 


““Besides the usual athletic events of 
softball and horse-shoe pitching, out- 
standing performers were discovered 
in the way of tight-rope walkers, bar- 
rel-tippers and other sundry accom- 
plishments, apropos to the occasion.” 
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*Pecora Calking Compound was specified by 


Dreyfous & Seiferth, the Architects for this 
hospital project. Nachary Builders Supply Co., 
of New Orleans were the Calking Contractors for Geo. 
A. Fuller, Genl. Contrs. for the hospital building, and 
for Burks Bros., the Genl. Contrs. for the nurses’ 


home. 


Pecora invites your specification wherever the use 
of calking compound is indicated for weather pro- 
tection, for temperature regulation, and for fuel 


saving. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


Sedgley Ave. & Venango St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PECORA 





LSO MORTAR STAINS e@ SASH PUTTIES 


SPEAKERS NEEDED 

The Good Housekeeping Club Serv- 
ice, sponsored by Good Housekeeping 
magazine, reaches over 20,000 wo- 
men’s clubs each month. Among the 
services it offers to these women’s 
clubs is to furnish them with names 
of speakers available to give interest- 
ing talks in the different localities. 
Any architects who are qualified and 
available to give such talks should file 
their names, together with other per- 
tinent information such as size of fee, 
if any, required, subjects of talks 
which can be given, distance that can 
be traveled, etc. The address of the 












ECORA Calking Compound is now on duty in 
this large hospital building and nurses home. 
It will be depended upon to render 24 hour 
service every day of the year for many years to 
come. No moisture, no dust, no drafts, will be per- 
mitted to penetrate joints that have been sealed 
with Pecora. Regardless of heat, cold or moisture, 
Pecora will retain its permanent elasticity, for when 
properly applied, Pecora will not dry out, crack or 
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CHARITY HOSPITAL 
& NURSES HOME 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. * 


| and when the owner begged fo 





| thing down. So they did. Need I 





Good Housekeeping Club Service js 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
The giving of talks by architects 
before women’s clubs can be ex- 
tremely helpful in acquainting the lay 
public with the nature of the archi- 
tect’s services, both to individual 


clients and to their communities. Ar- 
chitects who embrace this opportunity 
may thereby do valuable service to 
their profession. 


BOSTON NOTES 

As we scuffle the fallen leaves and 
breathe scents of their smoke from 
autumnal fires it is recalled that the 
natural background of our life shifts 
with a precise and timeless excellence, 
And, too, a seasonal accounting of the 
dramatis personae reveals familiar 


groupings: schools reopened and or- 


ganizations revived; blueprint runners 
scuttling to and from the engineers’ 
offices; a second generation of road- 
workers still trying to complete the 
re-surfacing of Atlantic Avenue. 

In the prints (public) we note that 
defense housing has been planned for 
Massachusetts; at arsenals, navy and 
ship yards. Behind the scenes we sup- 
pose a hundred architects are pulling 
more wires than so many puppeteers 
to capture some of this manna. It 
would be miraculous indeed if the in- 
terested ones waited, professionally, in 
the receiving line until their proper 
turn came. 

Without being overly specific, a 
survey of survivals about town shows 
a great need for business from any 
quarter. Marblehead’s T°. B. Hanna 
recently swung through the Middle 
West, and regaled us with stories as 
of a beehive; in immediate contrast 


| we could report men who had just 


severed Boston architectural connec- 
tions which were even pre-Depres- 
sion. They didn’t stay idle long, in 
truth, but ’twas a berth in the fringes 
that saved the day. 

Small house offices announce a lull 
of generous proportions, but new 


| apartment house construction is pop- 


ping. In the domestic field a young 
practitioner tells of a Vermont client 
who wanted plans without superin- 
tendence, and got them, but he tele- 
phoned for an urgent conference 2 
few months later. The architect’s 
brain-child looked as though it had 
been delivered by an iron-puddlcr, 


~ 


specific he advised tearing the durn 


I 


(Continued on page 21) 
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--» A COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 


G-E FLUORESCENT TUBING! 





1-INITIAL BRILLIANCE is unusually high. 


2-MAINTENANCE OF BRILLIANCY is high 


throughout life. 


3-UNIFORMITY OF COLOR assures a 


good match at any time. 


4-SPECIAL COATING PROCESS assures 
long life, improved appearance, no 
discoloration at the bends. 


For Electric signs 
and display advertising! 


COMPLETE new line of General Electric Fluorescent Tub- 
ing is now available for use in designing or specifying high 

voltage electric signs and display advertising. G-E Fluorescent 
Tubing will help signs stay brighter longer and give better service. 
Here’s why it will pay you to specify G-E Fluorescent Tubing: 
5-BENDS EASILY without cracking, 
chipping, or flaking the fluorescent 
coating. 
6-AVAILABLE in a large number of 
diameters, and in nine colors includ- 
ing: Canary Yellow, Old Gold, Cream 
White, Warm White, Daylight, Coral, 
Green, Blue, and Rose Pink. 
7-QUALITY PRODUCT yet it sells at low 
prices. Made by the General Electric 
Company to stay brighter longer. 





GaP NOTICE: For general illumination, G.E. recommends 
its standard line of MAZDA lamps, either filament, or fluorescent 
in 18” to 48” lengths. G-E Fluorescent Tubing is sold only 
through licensees who have been carefully selected . . 
panies with wide experience and ability in the sign advertising 
field. Make sure that only genuine G-E Fluorescent Tubing 
(marked with the G-E trade-mark) is used in the signs you 
buy. For full information, write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 83-PP-J, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


- COm- 





(Continued from page 18) 
poetic justice entered the picture for 
the rebuilding had superintendence. 

The Architectural League of Bos- 
ton’s meeting of September 26 had 
James A. Harding of Dodge Reports 
as speaker. On October 3 occurred 
the League’s first lecture, in a series 
of twelve, on the vocabulary and con- 
ventions of engineering practice, cov- 
method of 
graphic representation; the sources 
and selection of competing materials 
and types of construction. This 
course, for members only, is under the 
direction of A. Bela Sziklas, who gave 
the initial talk, on Foundations. 


ering materials used, 


The social event of the month is 
announcement of Robert 
(Bob) Jiggers marriage to Esther 
Rosetta Goode. And we wager B.S.]. 
makes a dutiful spouse, knowing posi- 
tively that he has no bad habit, but 
the rare use of forceful expletive. 


Sawyer 


In the matrimonial class of 1939 
harles H. ( Halicarnassus) Smith has 
st_ graduated to the eminence of 
iper flipping, that vivid stop known 
diapason in the domestic harmony. 
It’s only human nature, tinged 
ith premature futility, to hope for 
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Christmas graft in the offices. Only a 
few of us ancients remember the lush 
days when it almost troubled a fel- 
low’s conscience, but not quite. But in 
any event Doug Gass is going to buy 
a set of Gumbril’s Patent Small 
Clothes, with the full pneumatic seat, 
and take to his skates this winter. 
Says Mr. G, “Scotch ice has a benefi- 
cent resilience which I have been 
given to understand is not to be re- 
lied upon in your local product, ex- 
cepting possibly the tiddlies. These 
Small Clothes were invented to take 
the curse off hard Presbyterian pews, 
and riding to the hounds, but should 
do very nicely on the frozen Chas.” 

LEON KEACH 


CHICAGO LECTURES 


Portfolio lectures comprising the Fall 
and Winter Program of the Chicago 
Architectural Club have been an- 
nounced by Ralph F. Gross, Presi- 


dent. The lectures cover various 


branches of the profession and are 
limited to an hour and a half so that 
they will not interfere with other 
events scheduled the same evening. 
The Club’s headquarters are at 222 
North Bank Drive, Chicago. 
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ALL G-E SIGN TUBING 
BEARS THIS MONOGRAM 


GENERAL ¢3 ELECTRIC 
FLUORESCENT TUBING 


Look for the monogram on the tube 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


A series of lectures by well-known 
Industrial Designers is being con- 
ducted by the School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts of New York Uni- 
versity on Thursday afternoons, 5:30 
to 7:15 o'clock. A fee of $10.00 
is charged for the series. 

Those who are lecturing in the 
symposium and the subjects they are 
discussing are listed as follows: Gi- 
bert Rohde, “What is Industrial De- 
sign? Function of the Industrial De- 
signer. Commercial Value of Design, 
Opportunities, Training”; Raymond 
Loewy, “Designing for Transporta- 
tion”; Donald Deskey, “Production 
and Distribution of Modern Shel- 
ter”; Henry Dreyfuss, “The Design- 
er, the Engineer, and the Public’; 
George Sakier, “Decorative Glass 
and Metal— Domestic Engineer- 
ing’; Walter Dorwin Teague, ““The 
Scope of the Industrial Designer’s 
Influence”; Russel Wright, “Home 
Furnishings of Modern Design”; 
Herbert Bayer, “Presentation and 
Display”; Martin Ullman, “Pack- 
aging Design”; Eleanor Le Maire, 
“Modern Design of Shops in Terms 


of Merchandising.” 





LARGER FACULTY 

The art department faculty — a 
branch of the College of Fine Arts — 
at the University of Texas has been 
more than doubled with the addition 
of six new staff members this fall. 
New appointees include Gibson 
Danes, Associate Professor of art his- 
tory; Arne Randall, Associate Pro- 
fessor of art education; Everett 
Spruce, Teacher of Applied Art; 
Edward Taylor, Eugene Trentham, 
and Constance Forsythe, Instructors. 
Miss Forsythe will also serve a curator 
for the departmental exhibits. 


EES 


@ Fifth Avenue Hospital addition, New York 
City. Architects, Reinhard & Hofmeister. 


the hospital interior shown above, not only pairs... 
the floor, but also the border, base, wainscot, 
wall surface, and stairway are Terrazzo. You see 


it everywhere but in the ceiling. 


Terrazzo, one of the world’s oldest floor finishes, 
is proving its versatility in modern design and 
construction in hospitals and almost every other 
type of building. Its color and design possibilities 
are unlimited. It thrives on pounding and actually 
improves with wear. It eliminates replacements 


and cuts upkeep to almost nothing. 


Are you modernizing, building an addition, or 
erecting a new structure? Specify Terrazzo for 
enduring beauty, amazing durability, and lasting 
economy. For detailed information on Terrazzo, 
see Sweet’s Catalog, or write today to the Na- 
tional Terrazzo and Mosaic Association, 1420 New 


York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


see a 


LUCIUS W. BRIGGS 


Lucius W. Briggs, outstanding archi- 
tect of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
died on September 10th at the age of 
7+ years. From 1896, when he first 
established his office, Mr. Briggs had 
spanned a great era in the history of 
American Architecture. 

After studying at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology he 
sought practical experience with the 
fabulous O. W. Norcross Company 
and other builders, and thence pro- 
gressed to an architectural partner- 





5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 


1. ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 
no replacement... minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
Terrazzo equals —usually is less than 
—initial cost plus repairs... and re- 
placerrents ... and higher upkeep for 
other cypes of floors. 

2. COMFORT. Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, thus giving 
you a very low noise level. 

3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbent. Its smooth, jointless surface 
cleans easily...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or microscopic 
germs. It is aseptic. 

4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric—in virtually any combination 
of colors. 

5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION. This 
Association’s objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as you want them. Write us today 
for complete information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in 
Sweet’s Catalog for basic technical data. 





THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 








ship with Messrs. Frost and Cham 
berlain, withdrawing in 1912 to forn 
the L. W. Briggs Company. 

As a young man he won a majo: 
award in the Worcester Count, 
Courthouse Competition, and there 
after designed most of that county’s 
important structures for many years. 
In the broad range of his practic 
there were buidings at Worceste: 
Polytechnic Institute, Clark and St. 
Universities and = many 
schools, residences, and banks. In re- 


Lawrence 


cent years one of his major commis- 
sions was the huge Worcester Memo- 
rial Auditorium, a competitive prize 
won in collaboration with Frederic 
C. Hirons. Nevertheless Mr. Briggs’ 
enthusiasm for the successful execu- 
tion of lesser commissions was invari- 
ably keen, and he will be remembered 
as a talented gentleman of impeccable 
ethics and broad civic interest; never 
too absorbed in large problems to be- 
come impatient over little ones. 

He was a member of the A.I.A. 
from 1902, President of the Worces- 
ter Chapter for more than 20 years, 
and a long-time member of that city’s 
Planning Board, its Historical Society 
and other organizations. His son 
Stuart W. Briggs has been associated 
with him since 1920, and carries on 
the practice. LEON KEACH 

SAMUEL YELLIN 

eine sammie 

Samuel Yellm of New York and 
Philadelphia, widely-known as a mas- 
ter craftsman in hand-wrought metal 
work, died suddenly last month at his 
New York home. He was a native of 
Poland and was 55 years old. 

When Mr. Yellin came to this 
country in 1906, he located in Phila- 
delphia where the School of Industrial 
Art at the Pennsylvania Museum was 
beginning classes in metal work. He 
was enrolled as a student in the orna- 
ment and design classes and was put 
in charge of the forge later becom- 
ing instructor in iron work. He taught 
for several years before entering busi- 
ness as a designer and decorative 
metal craftsman. 

He was the recipient of man) 
awards—among them the Bok Civic 
Award in 1925, as Philadelphia’s out- 
standing citizen. He also received 
many medals and tributes for his 
work and always referred to himself 
simply as “a blacksmith.” Mr. Yel- 
lin’s works included wrought iron de- 
sign and executed for many of th: 
architectural monuments of the East 
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A Hospital Expert 


speaks of 


OIL BURNING 
SYSTEMS 


CHARLES F. NEERGAARD, an expert on Hospital planning and 


equipment and consultant on many of the country’s finest Hospitals, says of 
Oil Burning Systems: 


“A hospital should be essentially a clean, quiet building. The use of oi! 
burners eliminates dust and noise which inevitably accompanies the 
delivery of coal and the removal of ashes. The comfort of the patient 
demands a reliable and properly controlled system of heating. It has 
been my experience and that of the engineers with whom I have been 
associated that oil burning systems used in hospitals have proved 
dependable and efficient and where the Petro equipment has been 
installed it has given excellent performance in every respect.” 


Mr. Neergaard’s comment discusses hospital heating with oil from the vital standpoint of hospital service. But 
operating costs present to hospital management a more difficult problem than is faced by managers in other fields 
because the nature and function of hospitals narrows the scope in which economies are safe or practical. 


Therefore, the operating economy, as well as the reliable operation, of Petro burners is of particular value to hos- 
pitals. Further economies result from the notably long life of Petro equipment without frequent repair, readjust- 
ment, and replacement costs. 


The desirability of such cost reductions is obviously not confined to hospitals, and these economies are 
matters of record and proof in thousands of Petro installations whether they use No. 5 industrial fuel oil 
or the heavier and cheaper pre-heated No. 6 oil with the Petro Thermal Viscosity system. 


Us'ng pre-heated No. 6 (Bunker C) fuel oil, the Thermal Viscosity System insures reliably 
automatic operation in: (a) “Cold starts”; (b) Fuel pumping—with integral pump; (c) Instant 
meeting of load fluctuations; and (d) Literally and wholly automatic control of 

the supply of oil to the burner at flow-rate and temperature correct for maximum 

combustion efficiency. 

Unless a burner or system includes all four of these operating characteristics 

and performs them properly with pre-heated fuel oils, it would be an obvious 

misnomer to call it “automatic.” 

Petro Industrial Burners for Automatic operation (with pre-heated No. 6, or No. 5 and 

lighter oils) are available in seven sizes, Models W2\% to W8, inclusive. Each burner 


is a self-contained assembly of motor, fan, pump, rotary cup atomizer and interlocked 
air and oil adjustments. The illustration shows how soundly this burner is designed. 


CAPACITIES: to 100 gal. per hr.—336 boiler h.p.— 
47,000 sq. ft. steam E.D.R. 


Semi-automatic and Manually controlled Model W burners and ‘‘Mechanical type’’ units 
i also available to meet circumstances which do not require automatic operation. 


Petro’s Engineering Division will gladly answer questions. The Petro 
Industrial Equipment Catalog will be sent promptly on_ request. 
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PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER COMPANY 
STAMFORD —Moakers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1933— CONNECTICUT 
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A.R.P. COURSES 
Courses in “Air Raid Precautions,” 
including the design and construction 
of shelters, the protection of old and 
new buildings, black-out provisions, 
ventilation and camouflage, have been 
started by the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, at Pratt Institute, aioe 8 
lyn, C. C. Briggs, Supervisor of the 
Department, announces. 

The services of Erling F. Iverson, 
a graduate of the Institute’s architec- 
tural department who later studied at 
New York University and Princeton 
University, have been secured as co- 
ordinating instructor in charge of the 
new program. Mr. Iverson is espe- 
cially qualified for this work by the 
fact that he spent the past two years 
in Europe, specializing in the study 
of air raid precautions, both in Eng- 
land and Germany. 


CARNOHAN DISPLAY 

Forty drawings, paintings and water 
colors by Harry Carnohan—Amenri- 
can landsc: ape artist recently appointed 
to the teaching staff in the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University— 
have been placed on display at Co- 
lumbia through November 15. 





VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, Proctor, 


CIVILIAN SHELTERS 

Plans for civilian shelters in New 
England which may serve as models 
for other areas of the United States 
are being prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the Boston Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
The work, it is explained, is part of 
a comprehensive program of non- 
combatant defense which is being de- 
veloped by the committee, headed by 
Chester Lindsay Churchill, Boston 
Architect. 

Members of the architectural com- 
mittee, in addition to Mr. Churchill, 
are William Emerson, President of 
the Boston Chapter; H. Daland 
Chandler, Regional Director of the 
American Institute of Architects; 
William Roger Greenley, Marc 
Peter, and John T. Whitmore. Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall has informed the 
committee that it will be accorded 
representation on the Defense Com- 
mittee for Massachusetts. The com- 
mittee will place its services at the dis- 
posal of the governors of other New 
England States. 

The National Resources Board has 
had made for the committee a map of 
New England showing all the vulner- 
able spots which it is believed would 


be targets for an enemy bomber, Th. 
possibilities for shelters, either tempo 
rary or permanent, as outlined by th 
committee, include existing structur¢ 
above ground, subways, underground 
heen: wailnes ad shelters, and trenc! 
shelters. All of these types of con 
struction, it is pointed out, are distinc- 
tive planning jobs and building prob- 
lems. The assembling of data, the 
working out of the design from this 
data, the planning and detailing of 
construction, and the specifications, 
all of which are necessary to make this 
information of proper use to the au- 
thorities, are definite architectural 
functions, it is declared. 

Housing, camouflage, re-zoning, 
building code changes, city planning, 
preservation of historical structures, 
and rehabilitation, are other fields of 
non-combatant defense which are be- 
ing explored by the architects, who 
announce their readiness to act as ad- 
visers to the Government on building 
problems and as consultants on organ- 
ization measures. To initiate action by 
other New England architectural 
groups and to correlate their activities 
with the efforts of the state and fed- 
eral governments is another objective 
of the committee. 


Marble meets the basic hospital require: 


ment of absolute cleanliness. 


Its bright 


crystalline texture is not only beautiful 


but sanitary. That is why Vermont Marble 


is so often specified for hospital 


construction. 
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A LESSON TO BE HEEDED 


AN EDITORIAL BY KENNETH REID 


One of the things that might happen here 
has already been happening in England. 
Long before war started, it was pointed out 
to the Government there that a thoroughly 
organized, efficiently operated building in- 
dustry would become of first-rate military 
importance. The Government agreed, to the 
extent of instructing the industry’s personnel 
to abstain from joining the armed forces and 
to stand by for further instructions. 

When the war began, the industry appealed 
for a single, powerful authority to be put in 
charge of it—“to allocate existing resources, 
forecast future demands, and prepare re- 
sources to meet those demands.” (We are 
quoting from the October 10, 1940, issue of 
The Architects’ Journal, London.) Instead 
of following this recommendation, the Gov- 
ernment continued to let each Department 
handle its own building needs. Only a frac- 
tion of the industry’s resources were engaged 
and the rest was allowed to distintegrate 


through unemployment. There was, of 


course, little private building. 

Things muddled along until bombing began, 
when the job of maintenance and repair of 
buildings of all kinds became added to that 
of new construction for industrial expan- 
sion. 

By mid-September of this year, it became 
more evident that serious confusion would 
result unless some central authority were 
created, combining (1) comprehensive fac- 
tual knowledge of the building industry’s 
resources, (2) the power to keep them re- 
plenished against future demands, and (3) 
the duty of allocating them as needed by the 
several Service and Supply Departments. 
Now, after over a year of war, a Minister of 
Works and Buildings has finally been ap- 
pointed. Hope is expressed by the Journal’s 
editor that this Minister’s duty will be “to 
learn how every existing resource of the 


building industry is being used, to list all 


existing materials, to demand a program for 
a year ahead from all users of building prod- 
ucts and labor, to standardize and simplify 
all types of building and building equipment 
capable of being so treated, to see that labor 
and materials are ready in time for future 
work and to allocate them with the greatest 
skill.” 

Architects and other members of the build 
ing industry in the United States have every 
reason to be interested in this recital of ex- 
perience in England. We believe that they 
can learn from the mistakes of others. We 
are not so sure, however, that politicians of 
whatever party may be in power here during 
the coming months and years will recognize 
the vital importance of coordinating all 
building effort with the Preparedness Pro 
gram and treating the building industry as 
an essential wnit for defense. It is none too 
soon to begin applying pressure to the poll- 
ticians to make them understand and act. 


* * * *K 


Hats off to the Milcor Steel Company, 
manufacturers of steel building products and 
accessories, for setting a truly patriotic ex- 
ample to other industrial and business en 
terprises, and to all other companies that 
have already followed that example. The 
Milcor Company has announced that it will 
match the army pay envelope, dollar for 
dollar, for any of its employees who are 
called out under the Selective Service Law, 
supplementing the income of such employ 
ees (and of those called for the National 
Guard) by an amount equal to the army 
base pay. It will also maintain the group in 
surance in effect for these men at the time of 
their enlistment until they come back to 
work and will preserve their seniority rights. 
Twenty percent of this company’s employees 
are within the draft age limits. Things like 
this show why American democracy is strong. 
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SMALL HOSPITAL AT DOUGLAS, ARIZONA, DESIGNED BY EGGERS & HIGGINS, NEW YORK, ARCHITECTS, 


AND LESCHER & MAHONEY, PHOENIX, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS, TO SERVE AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 

















OUR FeCrsrit Aus 


ARE PREPARING 


American voluntary hospitals, now complet- 
ing the busiest year in their histories, are 
looking ahead to determine their precise 
functions in a world at war. Institutions al- 
ready operating at capacity, or at least ap- 
proaching a dangerously high census, are 
faced with the problem of meeting new de- 
mands produced by the exigencies of a Pre- 
paredness Program. As one hospital author- 
ity puts it, the problem is two-fold—first, to 
continue to care for the civil population un- 
der any and all circumstances, and second, to 
render such assistance to the military pro- 
gram as may be necessary. 

The pressure of work upon our hospitals 
through the availability of service at low 
cost to the public by hospital service plans 
has already brought steady expansion. No 
less than 5,180,000 persons are now en- 
rolled in some sixty non-profit hospital 
service plans throughout the country, ac- 
cording to the latest figures released by the 
American Hospital Association. This repre- 
sents an increase of 1,300,000 during the 
past year. Further, it has been suggested by 
Dr. S. S. Goldwater, President, Associated 
Hospital Service of New York, and for- 
merly Commissioner of Hospitals in New 
York City, that if these plans meet the re- 
sponsibility of continuing to enlarge the 
service, utilizing all of the resources of hos- 
pital and medical cooperation in the volun- 
tary approach, it is highly probable about 50 
percent of the American population will 
eventually be enrolled. 

To accomplish this alone will involve addi- 


tional facilities and the modernization of 
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SLOAN 


existing facilities. Then there are the poten- 
tial emergencies inflicted by the Defense 
Program. It is generally agreed that civil 
hospitals in this country will eventually be 
involved, even if nothing more serious hap- 
pens than being prepared. In certain areas 
these institutions will face.an abnormal de- 
mand because of the tremendous increase of 
population due to the locations of new in- 
dustries or the expansion of existing indus- 
tries. In revealing this situation Dr. Win- 
ford H. Smith, Director, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, and Head of the Divi- 
sion of Hospitals of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army during the World War, 
indicates that the housing problem in certain 
localities is already acute. He cites one city, 
for example, with a normal population of 
60,000 where the expansion of the old and 
the new industries would bring 30,000 addi- 
Else- 


where, it is pointed out that families are liv- 


tional workers with their families. 


ing already in single rooms, garages, chicken 
houses, and tar-papered shacks. There exists 
a real problem for the local hospitals in such 
areas. 

But where is the necessary support coming 
from to defray these expenses and to insure 
adequate hospital service? If a real emer- 
gency should develop, it would seem inevi- 
table that to keep these hospitals going, also 
to assure hospitalization in areas not now 
adequately serviced, government appropria- 
tions would be required, these few millions 
being small, however, compared to the bil- 





* Editor of Tut Mopern Hospirar; Trustee of the Long 
Island College of Medicine, 350 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE PERSPECTIVE ABOVE SHOWS A DESIGN BY HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS OF CHICAGO, FOR A “PRO- 
POSED EMERGENCY HOSPITAL FOR A LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANT.” THE REPRODUCTION DOES NOT SHOW 
CLEARLY THAT IT IS INTENDED TO BUILD ALL EXTERIOR WALLS OF GLASS BLOCK (SEE PLAN BELOW) 
PROVIDING MAXIMUM LIGHT FOR THE HOSPITAL ROOMS WITHOUT EXPOSING OCCUPANTS TO VIEW AND 
ALSO PERMITTING MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY IN THE INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS. PARTITIONS MAY BE 


SHIFTED READILY, AS CHANGING NEEDS DICTATE, WITHOUT AFFECTING THE HOSPITAL STRUCTURI 
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PROPOSED EMERGENCY HOSPITAL—HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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lions appropriated for other services. To 
quote Dr. Smith again — “These hospitals 
will be needed in the future as they have in 
the past, war or no war. It would, therefore, 
be folly to spend all their reserve funds and 
endowment funds and have nothing left 
with which to carry on afterwards, when 
they will be needed quite as much as 
before.” 

Such opinion on the matter of federal aid in 
establishing funds to assure adequate hos- 
pital service under present emergencies 1s 
shared by hospital authorities generally. 
The past year saw the Wagner Bill dis- 
carded, temporarily at least. In its place at- 
tention was focused on the proposed Na- 
tional Hospital Act, which, were it to become 
law, would appropriate $10,000,000 for the 
construction of small hospitals in communi- 
ties not now supplied with hospital facilities. 
Hospital authorities have also been con- 
sulted in regard to the Mead Bill, which 
would provide a loan fund upon which hos- 
pitals might draw for plant construction and 
other purposes. The amount proposed for 
hospital needs would not exceed $100,000,- 
000, and the interest suggested was 2 percent 
with loans running for as long as fifty years. 
At this writing, however, it seems unlikely 
that any federal legislature having to do 
with the welfare of hospitals will be enacted 


within the next few months. 
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In the meanwhile, our hospitals are prepar- 
ing. Already some sixty institutions in differ- 
ent sections of the country have been re- 
quested to organize units of one kind or 
another. Some 6,000 more are ready to serve 
if necessary. At a general session of the 
American Hospital Association held in Bos- 
ton in September, there was appointed a 
special standing committee on Hospital Pre- 
paredness, “which shall coordinate and co 
operate with the committee of the American 
Medical Association and any other organiza- 
tions interested and which shall represent the 
American Hospital Association before all 
departments of the Government concerned 
with preparedness | measures | affecting civil 
hospitals.” 

The problems are many: the answers un- 
known at this time, but the challenge has 
been accepted. Studies made during the pre 
vious World War are now being revised 
with information not included at that time 
added, such as the various types of hospitals 
that may be needed, how large these units 
should be, and where located. It is also likely 
that careful studies will be made of hospital 
construction and equipment to insure the 
presence of safe, efficient and comfortable 
institutions that may be erected promptly or 
added to as the need arises at a minimum 
expenditure of time and money. 


Our hospitals are preparing! 
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THE DOUGLAS, ARIZONA, HOSPITAL DESIGNED BY EGGERS & HIGGINS, NEW YORK, ARCHITECTS, AND 
LESCHER & MAHONEY, PHOENIX, ASSOCIATES, FOR THE PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION SERVES AN INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMUNITY. THE MASONRY WALLS ARE FACED WITH A LIGHT-TONED VARIEGATED LOCAL BRICK 
THAT HARMONIZES WITH THE NEAR-BY POST OFFICE. STRUCTURAL STEEL WAS USED IN ‘THE FRAMING FOR 


THE LOW-PITCHED ROOF OF PHELPS DODGE COPPER SHINGLES. THE OPERATING ROOM IS AIR-CONDITIONED 
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AND LESCHER & MAHONEY, FOR THE PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 
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THIS PATIENTS’ SOLARIUM IS LOCATED AT THE END OF THE WING EXTENDING TO THE SOUTHEAST 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STREET FACADE AND PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE OF THE HOSPITAL BUILT AT DOUGLAS. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE HOSPITAL WERE ALL MADE BY MAYNARD L. PARKER 
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ENTRANCE TO OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT AT THE END OF THE SOUTHWEST WING OF THE DOUGLAS HIOS- 
PITAL. THE SAME DESIGN WAS REPEATED FOR A PHELPS DODGE HOSPITAL BUILT AT MORENCI, ARIZONA 
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TWO ROOMS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INTERIOR TREATMENT OF THE HOSPITAL AT DOUGLAS, ARIZONA, 
DESIGNED BY EGGERS & HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS, AND LESCHER & MAHONEY, ASSOCIATES, FOR THE PHELPS 
DODGE CORPORATION, ARE SHOWN HERE IN PHOTOGRAPHS BY IRWIN’S STUDIO. THE NURSES’ STATION 
(ABOVE) IN THE FOYER AT THE INTERSECTION OF THE FIVE WINGS OF THE BUILDING HAS A CLEAR VIEW 
OF THE CORRIDORS AND PERMITS DIRECT CONTROL OF ROUTINE ACTIVITIES. THE PLEASANTEST ROOMS OF 
THE HOSPITAL ARE THE SOLARIA PROVIDED AT THE ENDS OF THE TWO WINGS EXTENDING TO THE EAST 
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HOST ALS 


FOR INDUS RY 


BY GEORGE 56S. 


Generally speaking, the establishment of an 
industrial hospital is a matter of expediency 
and paternalism, combined in varying pro- 
portions. It is axiomatic that a healthy work- 
man does a better job, and large industrial 
companies are keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of preserving their employees’ physi- 
cal and mental fitness. Quick and complete 
recovery from industrial diseases and dis- 
abilities, as well as from the ordinary gamut 
of human ills, means the employees’ speedy 
return to the production line and relief from 
the mental hazard of possible unemploy- 
ment. 

To assure this speedy return, and in many 
cases for sheer humanitarian reasons as well, 
the industrial or “company” hospital has 
been created. In the heart of a metropolis, 
where large and modern hospitals with eff- 
cient ambulance service are readily available, 
the need for the company hospital is negli- 
gible. The locations in which it is usually 
found are those communities which have un- 
suitable or inadequate hospital facilities and 
the remote, isolated spots which boast no 
facilities at all. These circumstances of 
geography and environment also make the 
company hospital the logical agency to care 
for the employees’ families, and in some in- 
stances townspeople are admitted. 

In a highly industrialized Eastern State a 
sort of syndicated chain of industrial hos- 
pitals is conducted by a large group of man- 
ufacturers, who include many of national 
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HOLDERNESS* 


reputation. The New Jersey Manufacturers’ 
Association Hospitals, Inc., operates such in- 
stitutions in Newark, Clifton, Jersey City, 
and Trenton for the benefit of its members 
whose employees have received injuries aris- 
ing out of and in course of employment. In 
these hospitals, the business of the general 
public is not solicited. 

In the industrial mobilization for national 
defense, which is now getting under way with 
a variously reported amount of dispatch, the 
so-called industrial hospital may play an im- 
portant part. As now contemplated, the gov- 
ernment is expected to create in the interior 
of the country, far from the potentially 
dangerous seacoasts and border lines, a num- 
ber of entirely new industrial centers consist- 
ing of large war-industry plants surrounded 
by workmen’s homes and the necessary ad- 
juncts of a self-contained community. The 
industrial hospital will be the community 
hospital and, as such, will be a vital factor in 
national defense. 

As hospitals go, the average industrial hos- 
pital is a small institution, even though op- 
erated by a large company, and its planning 
offers most of the tough problems peculiar 
to the planning of small hospitals. It is not 
done by carefully adjusting one’s propor- 
tional dividers and translating one’s last 
large plan into a small-sized edition of the 
same thing. Many features must be done 
away with, some must be combined with 


* Associate of Eggers & Higgins, Architects, of New York 
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others, and some must be retained at all cost. 
The program is set up on an ultra-selective 
basis, carefully weighing the company’s bed- 
capacity requirements, its particular indus- 
trial risks, and its probable needs in the line 
of diagnostic and therapeutic facilities. 
When the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, one 
of the nation’s leading copper producers, de- 
cided to embark on a program of hospital- 
ization for their Arizona interests they 
elected to build not a single hospital but two 
identical ones in widely separated locations 
of the company’s operations. Both units were 
completed recently and now are in service. 
One has been built in Douglas, a town of 
about 10,000 population which is situated on 
the Mexican border and is the location of 
the corporation’s western offices and their 
Copper Queen Smelter. The address of the 
other is Morenci, the scene of some of the 
company’s large mining activities. Both of 
these cities are at high altitudes, Morenci 
enjoying an elevation of 4800 feet and 
Douglas 3900 feet, above sea level. 

In sponsoring this hospital work the owners 
have given tangible evidence of their inter- 
est in the welfare of their employees. Both 
hospitals are open to the employees’ families 
also, and the Douglas unit, which replaces 
an earlier, outmoded hospital, is available 
for the townspeople generally, allowing 
any registered physician practising medicine 
and surgery to admit and treat his patients 
here. These hospitals are operated by the 
company’s medical department, which main- 
tains in them its own medical staff and regis- 
tered nurses. 

The Phelps-Dodge hospitals were designed 
by Eggers & Higgins of New York under 
the direction of the firm’s associate, George 
S. Holderness, and construction was ably 
supervised by their Associate Architects, 
Lescher and Mahoney, of Phoenix. The 
structures, which were built by the 
M. M. Sundt Construction Company of 
Tucson, are of a single story, the one main 
floor embracing everything except the heat- 
ing plant and storage rooms, which are in an 
abbreviated basement. Each institution has a 
capacity of 35 beds. 

In order to facilitate a centralized control 
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and thus to reduce operating personnel to a 
minimum the buildings were given a cruci- 
form plan, with the four principal wings 
spaced at 90-degree intervals. At the cross- 
ing of the wings is a central foyer, a hub 
from which all corridors radiate and adjoin- 
ing which are the nurses’ stations and utility 
room. Also opening on this foyer is the small 
waiting room at the building’s main en- 
trance, as well as the service corridor which 
leads to the kitchen department in the rear 
and bisects the angle between two of the 
main wings. 

The patients’ quarters consist of eleven pri- 
vate rooms, five semi-private rooms, two 3- 
bed wards, and two 4-bed wards and are 
situated principally in the northeast and 
southeast wings, which are given over ex- 
clusively to patients. One private room is 
provided with its own complete bathroom, 
while all other patients’ rooms have lava- 
tory-and-toilet compartments, arranged gen- 
erally with one compartment located be- 
tween and serving two patients’ rooms. One 
general bath is provided adjoining each of 
the two principal patients’ corridors, so lo- 
cated that the doors are easily visible from 
the central nurses’ station. At the end of each 
of these wings is a semi-circular solarium, 
from which ambulant and wheel-chair pa- 
tients may pass via a gently sloping ramp to 
a pleasant garden located in the angle be- 
tween wings. 

In the southwest wing with a separate en- 
trance is the out-patients’ department, with 
waiting room, doctors’ offices, and labora- 
tory. Also in this wing are a few patients’ 
rooms and a physiotherapy department 
which here is easily accessible to both out and 
in patients. 

The ambulance driveway is in the west 
angle, with the entrance in the northwest 
wing where it 1s convenient to the street, but 
out of sight of most of the patients’ rooms. 
On the inside nearby are rooms for accident 
cases, X-ray work, and the nursery. In a cul- 
de-sac at the end of the wing is the operating 
department, consisting of a main operating 
room, sterilizing and nurses’ work rooms, 
scrub-up space, dressing room for doctors, a 
delivery room and a closet. 
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Behind the building proper is a kitchen wing 
which is connected with it by a service cor- 
ridor forming one of the spokes from the 
central hub of the plan. Unlike the four 
main corridors this one has doors at its junc- 
tion with the foyer, and beyond this point 
are found also a dining room for nurses, the 
service entrance to the building, stairs and 
clothes chutes to the small basement, clean- 
er’s closet, and linen storage room. Although 
completely removed and isolated from the 
patients’ wings the kitchen is sufficiently near 
to justify the omission of a separate serving 
kitchen for patients. 

Because of the sparseness of settlement 
roundabout, the Morenci unit has been pro- 
vided with a nurses’ home in the form of a 
detached, one-story building having rooms 
for ten nurses, a living room, general baths, 
and a kitchenette. 

The exterior walls of the Phelps-Dodge 
hospitals are built of load-bearing concrete 
tile, faced with four inches of tapestry brick. 
The walls are insulated against the concrete 
foundations to prevent the rising of damp- 
ness from the ground into the walls by 
capillary attraction and consequent discolor- 
ation of the brickwork, a potential danger in 
this excessively dry climate. To fend off the 
extreme heat of the Arizona sun the roofs 
have been given very broad eaves, and all 
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ceilings are suspended and insulated with 
four inches of mineral wool. The roofs are 
framed with steel trusses, spanning gener- 
ally from wall to wall but supported by steel 
columns in certain locations in the center of 
the plan. The finished roofing is of copper 
shingles applied to wooden sheathing. The 
main floor slab is of reinforced concrete. 

On the interior the finish is in strict accord- 
ance with hospital tradition. Such spaces as 
the operating, sterilizing, and delivery 
rooms have terrazzo floors and tile wain- 
scots, while the corridors and the patients’ 
rooms have floors of linoleum, with plas- 
tered walls. The ceilings of all corridors, 
the foyer, nurses’ station, utility room, and 
nursery are surfaced with acoustical tile to 
limit the travel of sound. 

In furnishing and equipping these buildings 
the owners have made a distinct effort to 
leave nothing undone. The hospital equip- 
ment, including X-ray machines, sterilizers, 
kitchen equipment, and the many other 
forms of equipment and _ paraphernalia 
needed for hospital work are complete and 
of the latest types. The bedrooms, waiting 
rooms, and solaria have been furnished with 
care to create a home-like atmosphere, and 
the success of the effort is perhaps a key to 
the sincerity of this owner’s interest in the 
welfare and good health of his employees. 
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A VIEW FROM THE WEST AND A DETAIL OF THE 
SETBACKS AT UPPER LEVELS. SIMPLE MASSES AND 


FREEDOM FROM UNNECESSARY DETAIL MARK THE 


BUILDING AT ONCE AS CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 








The George Robert White Memorial Build- 
ing, designed by Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch & Abbott, was completed about a year 
ago as an addition to the facilities of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. 
The new building is fourteen stories high, 
cruciform in plan, stepped back at the upper 
stories so that the general mass is broken up 
pleasantly into clean-cut forms. There are 
no cornices or exterior ornamentation, the 
architectural effect being gained by propor- 
tions, fenestration, and the color of the brick 
which is light gray, closely resembling the 
tone of the granite of the old Bulfinch 
Building nearby. By virtue of its size, sim- 
plicity, and position it dominates and unifies 
the entire hospital group. 

The new building has made it possible to as- 
semble the scattered surgical wards and 
bring them under one roof, with the facili- 
ties they use. At the same time it has re- 
sulted in the concentration of medical 
patients in the Bulfinch Building. Together, 
these two buildings will henceforth house 
most of the patients. The improved arrange- 
ment of facilities is expected to produce bet- 
ter care of patients than was possible before. 
Four of the plans are reproduced herewith, 
the first floor (devoted to administration, 
admissions, and accident cases), the third 
floor (containing operating rooms and their 
accessories), floor three-A (which provides 
viewing balconies for visiting physicians and 
medical students to observe operations and 
also contains offices and staff dressing rooms 
and a teaching amphitheater seating 100), 
and the fifth floor (which may perhaps be 
considered a typical floor for patients, with 
wards and semi-private rooms). This floor is 
for orthopedic and fracture cases. 

The next four floors—sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth—are for patients with general 
surgical conditions. In each east wing is a 
ward of 16 beds, divided by partitions into 
four 4-bed units, while each west wing has a 
similar ward of 16 beds, also divided into 
4-bed units. Each south wing has eight 
single rooms for the care of very sick pa- 
tients. Each wing has a large solarium. 

The tenth floor is for urological patients and 
contains 27 beds. It has also two rooms for 
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cystoscopies and minor operations. The 
eleventh floor, containing 27 beds, is for the 
neurological and neurosurgical services, 
their combination having been found ad- 
vantageous through experience. 

On the twelfth floor there are 17 single 
rooms for the isolation of patients who have 
developed contagious diseases while in the 
hospital or who have some special condition 
requiring isolation. The penthouse above 
contains the telephone switchboard and auto- 
matic telephones on its first level and ele- 
vator and ventilating machinery above. 
Returning now to lower levels we find on 
the second floor the X-ray department, serv- 
ing the General Hospital and the Out- 
Patient Department. A one million volt 
X-ray generator, developed by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is used 
here for cancer therapy and for the treat- 
ment of patients from the Phillips House 
and Baker Memorial. 

The basement contains kitchens for serving 
all patients in the general hospital as well as 
doctors, nurses, and employees. 

The building is of fireproof construction 
and all materials were selected for durabil- 
ity and low maintenance cost. All ceilings 
are of sound-deadening material and are re- 
movable to permit servicing of pipes and 
electrical wiring. A pneumatic tube system 
with its central station adjacent to the Rec- 
ord Room quickly conveys records, messages, 
and even medicines to any floor. 

Total cubage of building is 3,343,800 cubic 
feet, which, with a total cost of $2,239,569 
(without architects’? fee and pile founda- 
tions) makes the cubic foot cost $0.67. Pa- 
tients’ wards occupying part of the first floor 
and all of the floors from the fifth to the 
twelfth, inclusive, have a cube of 1,290,300 
cubic feet and cost $982,434. The remaining 
2,053,500 cubic feet, costing $1,563,534, 
provide space for machinery in the sub-base- 
ment, kitchens, dining rooms, offices, X-ray, 
operating rooms, and laboratories. Since 
there are 294 beds, the cost per bed, if the 
total cost is used, is $8,659, or if only the 
cost of that portion used for wards, $3,341. 
The proper cost per bed lies somewhere be- 
tween these figures. 
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FROM THE EAST THE MASSES PILE UP SYMMETRI- 
CALLY INTO AN IMPOSING MODERN MONUMENT. 
THE DETAIL BELOW SHOWS THE OPERATION OF 
THE WINDOWS IN THE MANY-FACETED SOLARIA 
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ENTRANCE LOBBY, MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL ADDITION 
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THE TRUSTEES’ ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR IS ELLIPTICAL IN PLAN 


AND TERMINATES THE MAIN ADMINISTRATION WING ON THE FIRST 


FLOOR LEVEL, FORMING A BASE FOR THE GLAZED BAYS ABOVE 


TREATMENT OF THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE LOBBY IS SIMPLE AND 
BEAUTIFULLY DETAILED. THE 
LOBBY CONTAINS AN INFORMA- 
TION DESK AND SEATING FOR 
VISITORS. TYPICAL CORRIDOR IS 


ILLUSTRATED AT THE RIGHT 
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THE UTILITY ROOMS FOR THIS HOSPITAL ARF DIVIDED INTO TWO SECTIONS, CLEAN AND SOILED. THIS 
MAKES FOR BETTER NURSING TECHNIQUE AND PERMITS LINEN TO BE STORED IN THE CLEAN SIDE, WHICH 
SAVES STEPS FOR THE NURSES. ANOTHER CONVENIENCE LIES IN HAVING THE TREATMENT ROOM ADJOIN 
THE CLEAN SIDE OF THE UTILITY ROOM. PLACING OF THE UTENSILS WITHIN THE UTILITY ROOM OF A 
GIVEN HOSPITAL DEPENDS SOMEWHAT ON LOCAL HABITS OR TRADITION BUT IN GENERAL IS BASED ON 
THE SEQUENCE BEST ADAPTED TO SIMPLIFY THE NURSES’ WORK. THE BED PAN WASHERS AND STORAGE 
RACK, FOR EXAMPLE, ARE COMMONLY PLACED JUST INSIDE THE DOORWAY ENTERING THE SOILED SIDE 
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SECTION THRU LOW PARTITION 
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'HE FIRST DIVISION OF THE UTILITY ROOM INTO SOILED AND CLEAN, SO FAR AS WE KNOW, WAS DEVEL- 
OPED FOR THE LAKESIDE HOSPITAL IN CLEVELAND ABOUT TWELVE YEARS AGO BY COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, 
BULFINCH & ABBOTT. THIS PRACTICE WAS CONTINUED IN THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL AND IN ALMOST 
EVERY HOSPITAL THEY HAVE SINCE DESIGNED. IN THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL DUPLICATE 
UTILITY ROOMS ARE PROVIDED ON THE 6TH, 7TH, 8TH, AND 9TH FLOORS BUT IT IS THE OPINION OF THE 
\RCHITECTS THAT ONE IS SUFFICIENT TO A FLOOR OF 40 BEDS. THE HARTFORD GENERAL HOSPITAL, NOW 
BEING DESIGNED, WILL HAVE FLOORS SIMILAR IN ARRANGEMENT, BUT WITH ONE UTILITY ROOM 
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VIEWS OF TWO OPERATING ROOMS SHOW THE GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT AND THE DISPOSI- 
TION OF LIGHTING AND SURGICAL EQUIPMENT. ALL OPERATING ROOMS ARE AIR-CONDITIONED. RECESSED 
SHELVING FOR INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES ARE PLACED FOR CONVENIENCE. EACH PAIR OF OPERATING 


ROOMS IS SEPARATED BY SCRUB AND STERILIZING ROOMS AS MAY BE SEEN FROM THE PLAN ON PAGE 694 
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BY ISADORE ROSENFIELD 
AND JOSEPH BLUMENKRAN Z* 


The fundamentals of hospital lighting involve con- 
siderations of latitude, orientation, grouping of 
buildings, relation to buildings surrounding the 
site; size of windows in relation to floor area, 
depth of room, ceiling height, relation to balconies, 
intensity of light required, and many, many other 
factors. These would be in the realm of natural 
illumination—a worthy subject which, it would 
ceem, still has much room for clarification. There 
ire also considerations which lie in the zone be- 
tween natural and artificial illumination. This sub- 
ject has probably never received serious considera- 
tion in hospital literature, although it is well estab- 
lished in the field of industry, schools and 
museums, 

This article will concern itself with the problem 
of artificial illumination and instead of dealing with 
fundamentals will only touch on certain experi- 
ences and demonstrations of the past few vears in 
the Department of Hospitals, City of New York. 


WARD LIGHTING 

Criteria 

Without making an a priori assumption that tradi- 
tional ward lighting is wrong, It was decided first 
to establish certain standards for comparison and 
certain criteria for good illumination, on the basis 
of which a comparative experiment could be con- 
ducted, 


It was determined that good hospital lighting 


T/ arth Le “Ca eritten ay collabe ration cit) Thoma aH. 
Creighton, Martin G. Dobler and Albert I. Gould. Experi- 
nts conducted by the Department of Hospitals with the 
istance of the Department of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 


trawwn by Arthur C. Cre ighto n. Isadore Rosenhe ld, formerly 
Senior Ar hite cl mn / he De partime nt 0 f Ho p ital ’ [ NOT 
Supervising Architect in the Department of Public Wort 
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Hospitals. Thomas H. Creighton is Assistant Senior Architect 
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of the Department of Hospitals. Martin G. Dobler and 

llbert I. Gould are Electrical Engineers in the Department. 
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RECENT EXPERIENCE 
IN HOSPITAL LIGHTING 


should satisfy the following requirements: 
a. It should deliver the maximum of light 
where it is most needed. In the case of wards 
the focal point is at the head of the bed. 
b. It should be so situated or masked as to 
produce no glare. 
c. It should preferably be made entirely of 
metal and if glass is to be used it should be 
so arranged as not to form a hazard to patient 
or to attendant when relamping or cleaning 
the globe. 
d. It should not be a dust collector or at least 
it should be easily accessible for cleaning. 

e. It should be economical with respect to 
initial investment as well as to maintenance. 
With these criteria in mind various things were 

tried. 
Experiments 
\. The first type of lighting tried was the tradi- 
tional, consisting of diffusing globes suspended 
from the ceiling and fixed in the usual location in 
the aisle of the ward. (Where ceilings are low in 
this type of lighting the hanging stem is omitted 
and the globe or fixture is snug against the ceil- 
ing.) This method of lighting was found, when 
checked against the criteria listed above, to have 
the following shortcomings: 
(a) The fixture being in the middle of the 
room, it delivers the strongest light on the 
Hoor in the middle of the room, where least 
needed, and the weakest at the perimeter 
where the beds are and where it is most 
needed. This is uneconomical and inefficient. 
In addition, it means that when reading a 
patient finds the reading matter in the shade 
and the dark book or newspaper silhouetted 
against the bright globe. For the purpose of 
examining a patient the general light is usu- 
ally too weak and an auxiliary portable light 
must be employed. 
(b) It produces glare and is particularly 
fatiguing to patients who by virtue of circum- 
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stances are compelled to look at the glowing 
globe for long periods. 
(c) The bulk of the fixture consists of the 
glass globe, which involves frequent breakage 
and replacement and a considerable hazard 
in connection with cleaning and replacement 
of bulbs from a high stepladder. Replacement 
of bulbs and cleaning of the fixtures usually 
involves two persons, one on the ladder and 
one holding the ladder. 
(d) Having shoulders, the fixture is a dust 
collector. 
B. The next experiment tried was with a fixture 
consisting of a cylindrical metal box surface- 
mounted on the ceiling (Figure 1). To avoid glare 
a series of aluminum louvers were placed at the 
bottom. This fixture was not scientifically designed 
for distribution and consequently delivery was very 
poor. Because the ceiling received no light, con- 
trasted with the bright aluminum louvers, the 
room appeared dark and gloomy. To relamp such 
a fixture it was necessary to climb a ladder. 
C. Another experiment was conducted in which a 
louvered fixture was used, scientifically designed so 
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that its distribution curve is known (Figure 2). 
It is entirely of metal; it illuminates the ceiling, 
thus dispelling gloom; it requires no cleaning and 
it can be re'amped by a pole from the floor. Its 
shortcomings are relative inefficiency as to output 
compared with the next type to be described, and 
the fact that the concentric enameled rings pro- 
duce a certain amount of glare. 

D. The final experiment was based on the idea 
that ward lighting criteria might be better met if 
the source (the fixture) were not at the ceiling at 
all, but somewhere between the ceiling and the 
floor, preferably just above eye level. With the 
Rigs ward which is now sane as general prac- 
tice by the City it was thought that the source (the 
fixture) should be placed on top of the screens 
which separate the beds into groups or at a similar 
height on the wa!l when the head of the bed is 
against the wall. The screens being about 7’ and 
the ceiling usually about 11’ high, the distance be- 
tween the reflectors and the ceiling approximates 
4’. The fixture in this case consists of a — 
cally designed commercial reflector covered by a 
diffusing sheet of glass (Figure 3). The ae 
placed on top of the screen or mounted on the 
wall, are suitably attached to it. This type of light- 
ing satisfies requirements in the following respects: 

(a) By virtue of being located immediately 
in the back of the patient’s head, the light is 
ideal for reading and most examinations of 
the patient. It illuminates the bed more than 
the aisle and floor space beyond. 

(b) Being slightly above the eye level, the 

source of the light i is not obvious. The ceiling 
serves as a large reflecting area, causing a 
maximum of diffusion and low brightness. 
Thus glare and the attending fatigue are 
eliminated. The effect in the room is even, 
well-distributed light, creating an atmosphere 
of soothing quiet. 
(c) The glass being held in a hinged frame, 
the attendant does not have to hold it in his 
hand while relamping, which becomes an easy 
process. 
(d) The glass cover prevents dust from get- 
ting into the reflector, and the only cleaning 
involved is wiping of the glass, which is 
readily accessible by stepping onto a stool or 
chair. 
(e) The most amazing thing, however, is its 
economy. Indirect or semi-direct lighting of 
the usual kind has always been known to be 
inefficient with respect to proportion between 
wattage and candlepower output at the re- 
quired level. In this case, however, as shown 
by the accompanying table, better light was 
obtained with less wattage than with anv of 
the systems tried. 
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The demonstrations were made in a standard 24- 
bed Rigs ward (Figure 4) and the readings were 
taken three feet from the floor. Types A, B and 
C fixtures were mounted in the traditional location 
in the aisle of the ward. 

In the case of the totally indirect lighting from on 
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top of the screens (type D) fluorescent units were 
also tried. ‘The wattage required was much less 
than with ordinary inc: andescent lighting from the 
same position, and the effect was of quiet beauty. 
Conclusions 

The fixtures discussed under A, B and C do not 
accomplish the desired results outlined under 
“Criteria.” 

The method and the fixture described under D 
demonstrates a fulfillment of all of the above- 
mentioned criteria, including economy. The con- 
comitant of economy in current consumption is, 
among other things, a reduction in the heat gen- 
erated by the fixtures, which reduces the problem 
of maintenance of proper room temperatures. 
Therefore this last method was adopted as a stand- 
ard method for ward lighting. It is, however, im- 
perative that for good results a distance of between 
3’ to 4” be obtained between reflector and ceiling; 
furthermore the ceiling surface should have good 
reflecting qualities. 

While the experiments were conducted in a Rigs 
ward, this indirect lighting may well be adopted 
for wards in which the beds are placed circumfer- 
entially around the room; in these the reflectors 
would be mounted on brackets, against the walls 
in back of the beds. This assumption is made be- 
cause the criteria for proper illumination first above 
mentioned apply with equal weight to the several 
types of wards, regardless of the disposition of beds. 
For night lighting recessed fixtures, about 18” 
above the floor, so spaced as to illuminate all main 
aisles in the wards, are essential. 


CORRIDOR LIGHTING 


Proper lighting of corridors, which are the main 
circulation arteries of the hospital, is also important 
and should be integrated with the lighting of the 
wards. 

In many instances the partitions between corridors 
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and wards contain large areas of clear glass. ‘Thus, 
as far as visibility is concerned, the corridor be- 
comes an integral part of the ward. Consequently 
some of the criteria which govern proper ward 
lighting apply here as well. In such instances re- 
tleccors similar to those adopted for the wards 
would be mounted at proper height on the partition 
which separates the corridor from the ward, with 
the light thrown against the ceiling. Obvious the 
intensity of illumination should be less than that of 
the w ards, just as the intensity in the aisles within 
the wards should be less than that at the patient’s 
bed. 

Where corridors are not contiguous to wards, ceil- 
ing mounted direct lighting fixtures may be used, 
if economy so dictates. In no instance, however, 
should the criteria for proper lighting, as described 
under “Ward Lighting,” be ignored. The oblong 
shape of corridors suggests that fixtures which dis- 
tribute the light in a directional rather than cir- 
cumferential manner should be chosen for the sake 
of uniform illumination as well as for economy of 
maintenance. An asymmetric light-distribution 
curve 1s therefore a requisite. 

Night lighting, similar to that in wards, should be 
provided in the corridors. 


LABORATORY LIGHTING 


In the case of laboratories it was found that tradi- 
tional lighting consists of a globe suspended from 
the ceiling, or an ordinary disc reflector likewise 
hung. In both cases the outlets are frequently 
over the aisles instead of over the tables. When 
placed over the tables, the source of light is gener- 
ally within sight of the worker, causing both eye- 
strain and discomfort from heat. 
The following requisites were assumed for proper 
laboratory lighting: 
(a) Maximum intensity of illumination on 
the working plane. 
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COMPARATIVE METHODS OF WARD _ LIGHTING 
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FIGURE 
(b) Avoidance of disturbing shadows on the the tubes are also equipped with three 6(0-watt 
working plane. ordinary incandescent lamps. For cleaning or 
(c) The source of light out of sight of the otherwise for general illumination the latter lamps 
worker. only are turned on (Figure 6). | 
(d) Maximum efficiency for the sake of The virtue of this fluorescent fixture for this pur- 
economy, which in turn implies a minimum pose lies in the fact that proper il'umination is ob- 
e i . . rr ° | 
of heat generated. tained with only 160 watts. This, as well as the | 
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It was concluded that of all the fixtures tried, the fact that fluorescent bulbs generate comparatively 
one meeting laboratory requirements most. satis- very little heat, make it superior to the incandescent. 


factorily is of a semi-direct type with a prismatic 

glass reflector-refractor. It must be understood, OPERATING ROOM LIGHTING | 
however, that the light distribution curve of this i in : 
fixture is such that the location, spacing anid he design of lighting fixtures for operating rooms 
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mounting height must be carefully studied in order now involves several factors other than illumina 


tion. The recognized necessity for purifying the 


to obtain a uniform intensity of illumination at the hae , 
desired working plane (Figure 5). r of air-borne bacteria has been show n by tests to 
Asie exideat tron the Gourd, te ee eh make desirable both air conditioning and air sterili- 
under the fixture ne less light than ahenae zation by means of ultraviolet lamps. In addition, 
around it; it is thus necessary to space the fixtures tests have indicated that air conditioning, by raising 
so as to cause an overlap of the high with the low 


iluminated areas. This overlap is also helpful 


the humidity, at least decreases the possibility of 
explosions of anesthetics by making it less likely 
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In autopsy work a high level of illumination is re- 


quired, The usual arrangement involves the burn- DRIWN BY 4.C CREIGHTON 
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ing of 750 watts immediately over the heads of seate- 


the workers. This arrangement causes the emana- 
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tion of much heat which not only produces direct 





discomfort, but likewise accelerates the emanation 





of odors. After demonstrations and adjustments in 
cooperation with manufacturers a fluorescent type PLAN 


of fixture was developed. This consists of four 40- HT 

/ D 
watt tubes mounted under a single reflecting LIGHTING OVER AUTOPSY TA 
Canopy. Stems supporting the reflector which hold FIGURE 6 
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that objects in the room would hold a static charge 
of electricity. Instead of treating these various 
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factors as separate problems, it is more reasonable 
to integrate the air conditioning and air steriliza- 
tion with proper operating room lighting. 
This approach was followed in the fixtures de- 
signed for a recently completed hospital. “wo prin- 
cipal factors were taken into consideration: 
(a) The proper arrangement of mercury 
vapor lamps which radiate ultraviolet rays for 
the purpose of destroying air-borne bacteria. 
(b) Properly directed air movement so as 
not to negate, but rather to complement the 
benefit derived from the action of sterilamps. 
This implied that the air current at the oper- 
ating table had to be upward away from the 
patient so that any bacteria not destroyed by 
the rays should be carried away in the up- 
stream flow of exhaust air, rather than down- 
ward on to the open wound. 
In order to accomplish the above, a scialytic steri- 
lamp was specified. This consists of a dome type 
surgical lighting unit with a circular sterilamp unit 
attached to it. The dome varied in this case from 
the usual type, in that it had an open top, which 
permits the upward flowing air to pass by the steri- 
lamps proper (Figure 7). 
Auxiliary sterilamp units were provided on the ceil- 
ing in addition to the one on the surgical fixture in 
order to lower the level of contamination of the 
air in the entire operating room. 
There has been no opportunity as yet to determine 
whether or not the swivel track mounted type of 
surgical fixture as illustrated (Figure 8) would be 
adaptable to air conditioning coupled with steri- 
lamp installations. 
2 * * * 


The experiments cited resulted in a marked im- 
provement in hospital lighting; however, they are 
not regarded as conclusive. On the contrary, due 
to the ever-changing nature of illuminants, it 1s 
recognized that only by continuous experimenta- 
tion and research can constant progress be assured. 
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AMERICAN FIELD 


SERVICE UNITS 


BY ADDISON ERDMAN 


With the collapse of France in June, making 
it impossible to send any more ambulance 
units to the European continent, James 
Wood Johnson, President of the American 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps, conceived the 
idea of shipping some mobile hospital units 
to alleviate the terrible shortage of medical 
service for civilian refugees in France; along 
the lines of the mobile surgical units de- 
signed by the U. S. Engineer Corps under 
the direction of Dr. Percy Turnure towards 
the end of the first World War, five of 
which were shipped to France and received 
with enthusiasm just before the Armistice. 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, who had arrived here in 
the spring to coordinate the work of sending 
to France medical aid for refugees, became 
interested in this project and asked Charles 
Butler to act as architect and to work out the 
general design and details of the units. Mr. 
Butler had experience in 1914-18 as Hos- 
pital Expert, first to the French Ministry of 
War and later to the U.S.A. General Staff 
and the U. S. Housing Corporation and the 
Engineer Depot, preparing plans for mili- 
tary hospitals, 1000-bed Overseas Hospitals 
and a War Demonstration Hospital for Dr. 
Carrel, erected at the Rockefeller Institute. 
John W. Harris Associates were called upon 
to act as coordinators and purchasing agents, 
because of their knowledge of hospital con- 
struction and of building abroad, and because 
of Mr. Harris’ interest in this project. 

The first of these units, a 100-bed mobile 
tent hospital, is now being erected for prov- 
ing and display in New York City on land 
loaned by Presbyterian Medical Centre at 
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West 165th Street and Fort Washington 
Avenue. It was designed for eventual use in 
towns and villages in devastated areas of 
I*rance where there are congested conditions 
due to the homeless refugees, with no facil- 
ities for combating epidemics. The unit can 
be moved into a town, set’up in a few hours, 
to remain as long as the emergency requires. 
Where there are schools or other public 
buildings available for use as wards, more 
than one hundred patients can be accommo- 
dated. 

There will be eight tents, each 18’ x 30’, 
each to accommodate twelve patients, and 
four more tents the same size for staff, 
nurses and help. These will be ordinary wall 
tents, but will have three windows on each 
side, and the two assigned to surgical cases 
will be double-walled. Three smaller tents 
are provided for administration, admitting 
service and instrument-washing. 

The main tent, 18’ x 27’, will be equipped 
for examination, diagnosis and serum treat- 
ment as well as for surgery, and is of differ- 
ent construction. The frame, of standard 
steel pipe awning rods, is covered with can- 
vas. The side walls are double, 8’0” in 
height and the ridgepole is 13’0” above the 
floor. The pipe frame fits into telescoping 
steel pipe posts that can accommodate a dif- 
ference in grade of 3’ in 27’. The floor is 
made up of twelve plywood panels, 114” 
thick with 14” 


1e” thick veneer finish top and 
bottom, bound on all edges with galvanized 
iron channels. These panels are reversible 
and interchangeable. In fact, all bolts and 
nuts are the same size throughout and are 
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PLAN OF A COMPLETE 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP OF THE ARMY FIELD SERVICE UNIT—ON A MANHATTAN LOT OVERLOOKING THE 
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DISPOSITION OF EQUIPMENT IN THE SURGICAL 


TENT 


OF THE FIELD UNIT IS SHOWN IN THIS PHOTO 


BY STUDLY. THE DOORS LEAD INTO STERILIZER AND SURGICAL SUPPLY TRAILERS SHOWN OVERPAGE 


tightened by ratchet speed wrenches with one 
size permanent sockets. A roof interlining of 
light weight washable canvas strips is pro- 
vided for cleanliness and light. 

Connected to this tent by canvas bellows are 
two trailers and a truck. The truck will carry 
the portable X-ray apparatus and is 
equipped with lightproof louvers and cur- 
tains for use as a developing-room. One of 
these trailers will carry the surgical supplies 
and serve as a work-room. The other trailer 
houses the sterilizing apparatus and carries 
cabinets for extra drums. Sterilization is done 
by high pressure steam piped from the boiler 
trailer. Kerosene burners are attached to in- 
strument, utensil and dressing sterilizers for 
use in case of steam supply failure. 
Altogether there will be fourteen trucks, ten 
trailers, four ambulances, two station wagons 
and two cars to carry tentage, equipment and 
personnel. Some of these trucks and trailers 
will be fitted for special duties. 

One trailer carries the electric power plant. 
This consists of two gasoline-driven 5 
K.V.A. Delco generators for light and 
power, and a third generator of 1% K.V.A. 
for X-ray apparatus. As the computed maxi- 
mum load is less than 6 K.V.A. one will 
carry normal loads. Nevertheless, these gen- 
erators are cross-connected with automatic 
switches so that if one should become over- 
loaded or fail for any reason the other will 
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go into action to maintain flow of current. 
Another trailer, with a Cleaver-Brooks kero- 
sene-fired high pressure steam boiler, fur- 
nishes the steam for the sterilizers as well as 
for the unit heaters in the main tent. This 
steam 1s carried by flexible metal hose with 
railroad car couplings to the connections on 
the sterilizing trailer and the tent. This 
trailer also carries a 120-gal. hot water tank, 
a kerosene tank and the necessary accessory 
pumps and piping. 

The Laboratory truck contains a kerosene 
refrigerator for serums, work counters with 
sink, kerosene burners, centrifuge, micro- 
scope and incubator. It is well lighted by 
windows and has numerous electric outlets. 
Two trucks and a trailer carry provisions for 
thirty days’ supplies. The trailer is lined on 
both sides with shelving and bins. The 
shelves have wooden doors which clamp on 
without hinges. The doors have folding legs 
which can serve as tables for the personnel 
mess, when the outfit 1s not in transit. 

One provision truck is equipped with refrig- 
eration. When in transit, the truck motor 
furnishes the power for the compressor, but 
when stationary current is taken from the 
power trailer. 

The kitchen trailer is unique inasmuch as it 
not only takes care of cooking for the pa- 
tients, but one side can be opened with a fly 
tent for protection so that it may be used as 
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VIEWS FROM THE SURGICAL TENT INTO THE 
STERILIZER TRAILER (ABOVE) AND SUPPLY 
TRAILER (BELOW). PHOTOS BY ADOLPH STUDLY, JR. 



































a cafeteria for the staff, or a shelter where 
refugees may receive food. The other side 
of the trailer also has a fly tent where food 
is prepared and patients’ trays and containers 
are washed. The food is carried to the pa- 
tients’ tents in containers and dished out at 
the bedside. 

Inside this trailer are cupboards, dressers 
and counters running about half the length 
on each side. One counter has a sink; the 
other supports a coffee urn with tray racks 
above. At the end are ranges and a 30-gallon 
soup or stock kettle; above the ranges is a 
50-gallon hot water tank. The ranges and 
kettles are arranged for kerosene fuel but 
additional grates are carried so that wood or 
charcoal may be used. 

A trailer with a special body houses four 
toilets, two lavatories and two showers for 
the use of the staff and nurses. It is so ar- 
ranged that it can be entered from opposite 
sides, affording privacy. A pressure tank and 
an automatic electric pump are in the rear. 

A tank truck with three compartments carries 
the fuel: 300 gallons of kerosene, 200 gal- 
lons of gasoline and 100 gallons of lubricat- 
ing oil. Three trucks, each of 600-gallon 
capacity, carry the water supply. These 
trucks are stationed close to the kitchen, 
sterilizing and bath trailers, and water can 
be pumped directly into their tanks. All 
trailers and trucks using water or fuel have 
their own tanks with over twenty-four 
hours’ supply, so they may be kept in opera- 
tion while the tank trucks are getting fresh 
supplies. 

The repair truck is arranged as a complete 
shop with anvil, lathe, welding set and work 
bench. It carries a stock of special too!s and 
spare parts; and is fully equipped to take 
care of any emergency. Every effort has 
been made to make this unit self-sufficient. 
All tires, wheels and axles are identical and 
interchangeable. Duplication has been car- 
ried out as far as possible to lessen the num- 
ber of spare parts required. Each truck has 
an auxiliary tank and can carry enough gaso- 
line to go 300 miles without replenishing. 
The large amount of food and medical sup- 
plies make it possible for the unit to be out 
of contact for over thirty days at a time. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


OF HOSPIEALS 


BY TALBOT F. HAMLIN 


Many of us are born in hospitals, some of us 
will die in them, and in the years between 
we may often be forced, willy-nilly, to live 
for longer or shorter periods within their 
chaste and antiseptic walls; or, if we have 
the fortune to avoid being inmates of them 
ourselves, we shall visit our friends there, or 
go to welcome the new family members of 
those we care for. Thus hospitals in the 
world of today are inevitably bound up with 
many of the most important, the most emo- 
tionally compelling, incidents of human life. 
How well are the hospitals of our time 
suited to fulfill this extraordinary responsi- 
bility? 

Modern hospitals as a class form an amaz- 
ingly sensitive gauge to register the accom- 
plishments of today’s architecture. They are 
the result of one of the most significant of 
modern trends—that of specialization. They 
are designed with the utmost care to perform 
the most varied and carefully differentiated 
functions. Nowhere in architectural practice 
has the role of the advisory expert been so 
necessary or so highly developed, and in no 
other buildings—except perhaps some of the 
best mass production factories — have the 
technical problems required by the compli- 
cated services of the building been more 
deeply studied or more completely or satis- 
factorily solved. 

Yet he would be indeed an architectural 
optimist who would find all of the hospitals 
built today, despite their near-perfect solu- 
tions of practical service problems, great or 
even satisfactory architecture. Hospitals, like 
ny other building types, are good, bad, in- 
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different; apparently the perfection of the 
solution of detailed functional problems is 
not enough. 

This brings up, of course, the part of the 
architect in hospital design. Again and again 
the general arrangement and the detailed 
connections of rooms and apartments, the 
placing and choice of mechanical equipment, 
the necessary sizes of rooms and their serv- 
ices will be determined, not by the architect, 
but by the hospital staff in collaboration with 
the hospital expert. Their assumptions and 
decisions are the basic materials with which 
the architect must work. As always, the pic- 
ture puzzle solution is not sufficient. These 
departments and their necessary corridors, 
these complicated suites for maternity or 
operation or X-ray, these intricate problems 
of food service, cleaning, laundry, steriliz- 
ing, and storage, will of course determine 
many elements in the final design, but they 
will never create the final design; and one 
of the greatest faults in many contemporary 
hospitals, even by architects of wide reputa- 
tion, is that they look like additions of dis- 
parate parts, which unquestionably they are. 
They are not integrated, and the exterior 
and general plan forms which have been 
forced upon them to give them an “architec- 
tural” appearance are obviously imposed 
from the outside, without any real sense of 
growth from within, without any real sense 
of that organic wholeness which comes from 
a true grasp of the basic unity behind the 
entire hospital idea. 

Nor are many of the designs lifted from the 
commonplace by the realization and expres- 
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THE WARD OF THE 13TH CENTURY HOSPITAL AT 


TONNERRE, AS ILLUSTRATED BY VIOLLET-LE-DUC 


sion of the magnificent ideal behind the 
whole hospital movement — the ideal of 
making all the people, both the rich and the 
poor, healthy, happy, free of worry in mat- 
ters of physical or mental condition. That 
certainly is an ideal which should constitute 
a flaming vision to set any designer’s heart 
alight; yet, oftener than not, hospitals look 
cold, mechanical, and—if they are large 

frequently rather terrifying. We are all of 
us hypochondriacs to some degree; the true 
hospital should liberate us from our hypo- 
chondrias, instead of which it frequently in- 
creases them. Little by little our schools are 
becomng places which children really can 
love; they are personal and inviting. Is it too 
much to hope for a similar development in 
hospital architecture? The hospital, partic- 
ularly the great municipal hospital or the 
large institutional group, is still too often a 
place where we can put sick people and for- 


fe: 


get them. The true hospital should be a place 
where any of us would love to go as to a 
vacation. 

The hospital problem is no longer a question 
merely of great barracks for the sick; it is as 
broad as the whole field of medical services 
today. It includes not only big city hospitals, 
but small hospitals for the country and sani- 
taria of various types. As medical service in- 
creasingly attacks the problem of prevention 
rather than cure, and is more and more de- 
voted to the cure of many types of illness or 
abnormality in which old-fashioned hospital- 
ization 1s not required, the clinic, the out- 
patient department, the medical center or 
health center takes on a greater and greater 
importance. 

For more and more it is being realized that 
primarily the medical problem is less the 
mere objective study and cure of disease 
than it is the opportunity to help the greatest 
number of people to lead the fullest, happi- 
est, and least hampered lives. The moment 
this is realized, it also follows that men’s 
minds and emotions are as important to 
medicine as are their bodies; more and more 
the reaction of each of these three upon the 
others is being studied, and it is now accepted 
as a matter of course that the quality of the 
surroundings of the sick person may be as 
important in the cure as the specific thera- 
peutic measures themselves. The great ad- 
vances which have been made in the last few 
years in all hospital design have largely 
been advances in humanizing the design of 
the buildings. 

For instance, the problem of size is definitely 
affected. A certain magnitude is perhaps 
necessary in order to get the advantages of 
centralized skill and centralized services; yet 
the tendency today is definitely away from 
the great, brutal, impersonal wards of the 
19th Century, with their terrifying lack of 
privacy, their almost prisonlike routine. The 
medieval hospital builders of the 13th Cen- 
tury had known better than that. The hos- 
pital which Margaret of Burgundy, Queen 
of Sicily, gave to the city of Tonnerre, begun 
in 1293, had one enormous ward, to be sure, 
a great hall some 55 feet wide and 280 long, 
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WARD ACCOMMODATIONS IN THE MODERN HOSPITAL ARE ILLUSTRATED BY THIS TYPICAL SIX-BED WARD 


IN THE MEADOWBROOK HOSPITAL, LONG ISLAND. JOHN RUSSELL POPE AND EGGERS & HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS 


designed to take 40 beds; yet each was in its 
own little room, enclosed by wainscot but 
open above to the vast ceiling of the single 
hall, thus gaining the advantage both of 
privacy and of the ventilation and fresh air 
which the great size and height furnished. 
During the 19th Century, when the ad- 
vances in medical knowledge were so con- 
tinuous and impressive, and the increase in 
population of the western world so enor- 
mous, the development of the large and 
nechanized hospital, with its long and mo- 
‘tonous wards, was perhaps necessary. To- 
y, however, they are outdated; doctors 
ive come to realize that better care and 
(ppier patients mean smaller units. Thus 
find a general tendency toward 8-bed 
vards as a maximum, divided perhaps by 
eens into 4-bed units as in the new Massa- 
usetts General Hospital in Boston or the 
1elps Dodge Hospital in Douglas, Ari- 
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zona. Such an arrangement brings the beds 


parallel to the window walls, so that no pa- 
tient is dazzled by direct window light; it 
allows a much more domestic, human atmos- 
phere to be produced. 

To gain these advantages without sacr‘ficing 
the efficiency of the service and supervision 
which the large ward furnished is a plan 
problem of fascinating complexity. The util- 
ity rooms, the services of all kinds, the baths, 
and the storage areas must be located so as to 
be convenient to the ward units, and yet at 
the same time so arranged as not to thrust 
their sometimes unpleasant details upon the 
patient or the visitor. The number and pro- 
portion of private and two-bed rooms in hos- 
pitals is also continually growing. More and 
more the extreme differences which used to 
exist between the ward patient and the pri- 
vate room patient are being wiped out or at 
least minimized, as newer, more humane, 
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ose tion added to the extraordinary diversity of 
PERSPECTIVE AND PLAN OF THE HEALTH CENTER the great modern hospital. 
AT AYER, MASSACHUSETTS, DESIGNED BY JAMES Manifestly, each of these departments must 
GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT, OF NEW YORK, FOR be of a certain size to enable it to function 
THE COMMONWEALTH FUND. THIS MAY BE CONSID- efficiently, and by adding up these minimum 
ERED CHARACTERISTIC OF THE FUND’S CENTERS sizes some kind of an approximation may be 
made of the smallest general hospital which 
more democratic theories of medical service can be efficiently run and still give the best 
| become generally accepted. In hospital bed modern service in all fields. In big hospitals 
arrangements, the old ideas of wholesale, the problem is relatively simple. One de- 
impersonal treatment are gone, we hope for- velops naturally from the modern hospital 
ever. program large buildings made interesting by 
But the size problem affects the building as being divided into comparatively small de- 
| a whole, as well as the various units of which partments in which human scale can be easily 
| it is made. The question of large versus maintained. Plans of cross or T type, or 
small hospitals is still unsettled. Both types combinations of them, suggest themselves as 
are apparently necessary. One of the great offering centralized service for four rela- 
tenets of modern hospital design is rigid de- tively small ward or department units. The 
partmentalization. It has been discovered New York Hospital and Cornell Medical 
that the best treatment can only be given Center was an early example of this prin- 
when different types of patients are housed ciple. Its almost perfect articulation, so that 
separately. Separate psychiatric and chil- each architectural motif was a true expres- 
dren’s departments are obvious necessities; sion of some difference in function or some 
the complete separation of the maternity de- special department, gave its enormous size a 
partment from the rest of the hospital is now scale and a human quality, a basic simplicity, 
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advance in medicine meant a new complica- 
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and a general beauty of effect rare in earlier 
buildings of similar scope. The new Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, also by Coolidge, 
Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbott, carries this 
development even further. Omitting almost 
all the artificially applied stylistic details of 
the New York Hospital, working every- 
where for simplicity and humanity, it has 
achieved true distinction. Even the entrance, 
which in so many hospitals is either over- 
monumental or frightening, becomes a 
simple, attractive, and inviting approach. 
The details of the plan are equally well 
studied; especially interesting is the han- 
dling of the nurses’ station and the arrange- 
ment of the utility rooms. 

In the Phelps Dodge Corporation hospital 
at Douglas, Arizona, by Eggers and Hig- 
gins, there is a similar delightful humanity 
in exterior scale and detail, and a somewhat 
similar development of the cross-shaped 
plan. This one-story building, with its wide 
and spreading eaves, its simple straightfor- 
ward window treatment, and its curved 
solaria, is almost perfect in achieving the de- 
sired character; it is truly an attractive build- 
ing to which one would love to come either 
as visitor or patient. The details of the plan, 
however, do not quite equal this promise. 
Particularly questionable is the placing of 
the utility rooms, with only one small win- 
dow, directly opposite the nurses’ station, 
which is entirely dark, so that all the traffic 
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\ LARGER HEALTH CENTER WAS BUILT AT TREN- 
TON, TENNESSEE, BY THE COMMONWEALTH FUND. 
THIS ALSO WAS DESIGNED BY JAMES GAMBLE 


ROGERS AND HAS SEVERAL UNUSUAL FEATURES 


from wards to the utility room—of food and 
linen and bedpans and whatnot—is neces- 
sarily paraded before the visitor in the cen- 
tral foyer. Another possible question is the 
design of the private rooms in such a way 
that the beds are almost necessarily placed 
in the corners or with the long side against 
the wall. This arrangement means unneces- 
sary work for the nurses and might entail 
serious disturbance for the patient. On the 
other hand, the planning of the outpatient 
department, with its airy waiting room 
flooded with south light from two walls and 
its simple arrangement of consulting office 
and doctors’ rooms, is excellent. 

It is in the rural hospital that the problems 
of size and departmentalization most ur- 
gently arise. Ideally, every farm home, every 
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THIS SHOWS PROVISION MADE BY JAMES GAMBLE 
ROGERS AND CHAS. CRANE, ARCHITECTS, FOR MA- 
TERNITY CASES IN THE ADA, OKLAHOMA, HOSPITAL 


rural cottage, should be within easy distance 
of an efficient hospital. A 40- or 50-mile 
radius is supposed to be the maximum practi- 
cal distance at which a hospital can give ade- 
quate service, and yet in place after place in 
this country such a radius will embrace sufh- 
cient population to support a hospital of 10 
beds at the most, and such a hospital is too 
small to allow the benefits of the necessary 
departmentalization; unavoidably its rooms 
will be used for all kinds of patients at dif- 
ferent times, and it may even be necessary to 
use its operating room as a delivery room, 
which is contrary to all the best medical 
rules. Generally speaking, the minimum size 
for a really good hospital is somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 40 beds, and such a size means 
a community of considerable population, the 
general proportion being between one and 
two beds per thousand. Perhaps the answer 
to this almost insoluble dilemma must lie in 
a completely new kind of building — the 
rural medical center, which acts chiefly as a 
center for health education and clinical serv- 
ice, but in emergencies has facilities for 
temporary hospital use. 

This question of the rural hospital is neces- 
sarily connected with the problem of the au- 
tomobile and of those automobile accidents 
which have become, shockingly enough, al- 
most a routine and accepted part of Ameri- 
can life, and which are as likely to happen 
on country thoroughfares as on city streets. 
In many of them the very life of the victims 
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may depend upon rapid emergency treat- 
ment. The problem is still far from solved. 
Again, the building of rural medical centers 
may indicate one way of attacking it. 

There are differences of opinion among 
medical authorities on the advisability of 
combining functions of health center and 
hospital under one roof. The Common- 
wealth Fund, with long experience with both 
health centers and hospitals in rural areas 
has found it impracticable to combine the 
two since different experiences, abilities and 
training qualifications are required in their 
satisfactory operation. A characteristic ex- 
ample of their health centers is the one at 
Ayer, Massachusetts, by James Gamble 
Rogers—a simple one-story building, with a 
pleasant waiting room, a clinic, a nurses’ 
room, offices for health officer, sanitary in- 
spector, and dentist. A larger type is that at 
Trenton, Tennessee, by the same architect, 
where the problems inherent in the local Jim 
Crow laws are most sympathetically and in- 
terestingly solved in a plan in which, if those 
laws should ever be changed, the spaces of 
the two sets of services could be perfectly 
combined into one. 

The Commonwealth Fund has also been in- 
strumental in the construction of several 
rural hospitals of either 50- or 60-bed capac- 
ity. This is a size amply sufficient to justify 
the rigid and careful departmentalization 
required by modern standards. The plans of 
these hospitals have been studied in the 
greatest detail by the Fund, and the mater- 
nity department shown here is an excellent 
example of this careful, detailed planning. 

“e * x x 

More and more, the most important part of 
any hospital—the place in which it affects 
the lives of most people—is its clinics or out- 
patient departments; and it is precisely in 
these departments that technical standardi- 
zation and the ideals of humane design have 
been most frequently at odds. The standard 
outpatient department has for years con- 
sisted of a dark inside waiting room, with 
rows of benches or perhaps auditorium 
chairs for the patients, surrounded by glass 
and wood screens leading into the examina- 
tion and treatment rooms. Being on the 
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ground floor, the room has usually a low 
ceiling, and, however good its ventilation or 
its artificial lighting, the result has almost 
always been depressing and impersonal to 
the last degree. It has been a place where 
patients, perhaps frightened already, are 
forced to sit for their allotted waiting time 
with the claws, as it were, of the hospital 
already around them, and with nothing to 
do or nothing to think of save their own 
symptoms or the approaching terrors of the 
treatment which they are expecting and 
which they may not understand. I can think 
of nothing more destructive of personal 
morale, more likely to produce fright or 
even a hatred of necessary treatment, more 
stimulating to negative and fearful thoughts, 
than the ordeal of sitting perhaps an hour or 
two in such a stark, unwelcoming chamber. 

And it is precisely here, too, that the great 
function of the architect, as opposed to the 
purely medical hospital consultant, may be 
brought most fruitfully to bear. Until re- 
cently — and perhaps in many cases even 
now—doctors have been forced to think of 
patients impersonally as cases, not as people. 
The experts have been forced to think pri- 
marily of doctors’ and nurses’ comfort and 
efficiency, of the saving of steps on the part 
of the staff, and of safety against infection. 
The architect, however, in hospital design as 
in so many other fields, must think not only 
of these elements but of the total effect of 
anything which he designs upon human per- 
sonality as a whole. That is why he 1s forced 
to think of appearance, for the appearance 
of things is a constant stimulus to pleasant 
or unpleasant thoughts, to cheerfulness or 
gloom. In addition to putting himself in the 
place of the overworked nurses and the de- 
voted doctors, he must also put himself in 
the place of the patients; he must become 
perhaps as ignorant and as afraid as many of 
them will be; he must follow them through 
their routine of registration, waiting, exam- 
nation, and treatment; he must imagine the 
effect upon them of every step in the process, 
ind if he is fulfilling his real function he 
must think always in terms of human emo- 
tion rather than in those of mere square feet. 
Under any such examination, most standard- 
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ized outpatient departments and many even 
recent health center buildings appear in- 
stantly as the somewhat inhuman machines 


they are. 

It is fortunate indeed that, with the whole 
broadening of the concept of the function 
which medicine plays in life, this attitude 
toward the outpatient department is begin- 
ning to change. As larger and larger num- 
bers of people come under the benign influ- 
ence of a broadened health program, and as 
fewer of this growing number demand ac- 
tual hospitalization, the human element in 
these buildings is being more and more con- 
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First Floor 


O.P.D. BUILDING OF KINGS COUNTY HOSPITAL, 
NEW YORK, DESIGNED BY THOMAS W. LAMB 
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sidered. In the best of the recent New York 
City health centers, for example, the waiting 
spaces are subdivided according to the type 
of clinic; they are smaller, more intimate, 
and the best of them have natural light on 
at least one side so that the old enclosed and 
prisonlike feeling tends to disappear. 

This new development is seen at its best in 
the large new building for the outpatient de- 
partment of Kings County Hospital, by 
Thomas W. Lamb. Here almost for the first 
time is a great clinic building designed ap- 
parently more around the patient, his com- 
fort and his needs, than around the staff. 
And this attitude is carried out in the great- 
est detail. The essence of the design, from 
the functional point of view, is the rapid 
sorting of cases, and the aim in every step 
of the process is to respect the privacy and 
the individuality of the patient. The separate 
cubicles for preliminary consultation are 
characteristic of the entire design. Once reg- 
istered, the patient is sent to his special clinic. 
The waiting rooms of each are pleasant cor- 
ner rooms, lighted from two sides and kept 
small and human in scale by the strict de- 
partmentalization. Here again the filling out 
of the specialized record cards is done in a 
humane manner, and adjacent to the waiting 
rooms is a corridor where the case records 
can be made individually and privately. 

An equal care surrounds the design of the 
examination and treatment rooms. Fach is 
preceded by a dressing room, and the chief 
high partition between the public and treat- 
ment spaces is placed between the dressing 
room and the treatment room rather than 
between the dressing room and the corridor. 
The dressing room partitions next to the cor- 
ridor rise only part-way, so that even while 
the patient is preparing himself for exami- 
nation or treatment he is still protected from 
the sounds and the sights of examination 
and treatment processes. His mind is kept as 
free as possible right up to the treatment 
time. 

This, it seems to me, is the kind of imagina- 
tive approach to the architectural problems 
of medical service that must increasingly 
control the hospital and medical center field. 
If it is true that the psychological state of 
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the patient is an important conditioning 
factor in his health, it is certainly the part 
of a democratic civilization to see that this 
fact is as deeply realized in clinica! out- 
patient departments as it is in the design of 
private rooms or wards. The problems of 
room color, room size and atmosphere, and 
ward and private room lighting have been 
studied for years from the psychological 
standpoint. Yet during this same period the 
outpatient or clinical departments of hos- 


pitals have been allowed to grow as 
emergency treatment rooms have grown, 


thoughtlessly and mechanically designed, 
often in spaces ill-fitted to receive them, be- 
cause those were the spaces which were 
somehow left over. Perhaps this was because 
clinics and outpatient departments were 
often considered more as mere training 
grounds for young doctors than as primary 
elements in a health program. Nevertheless, 
this attitude, so far as the medical approach 
goes, has already changed fundamentally, 
and the persistence of the old type of clinic 
has become a matter merely of unforgivable 
mental inertia. It is all the more gratifying 
to see in this Kings County Hospital out- 
patient department such a completely new 


and fresh and human approach. 
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It is in this quality of humanity, of thinking 
always of the emotional effect, and of thus 
realizing the enormous importance of the 
aesthetic appearance of the whole that the 
function of the architect in hospital design 
must primarily lie. For, just as the interiors 
and the departments of a hospital must be 
pleasant and encouraging, so the exterior 
must have the same welcoming, personal, 
and human character. The hospital is not a 
house, nor is it a factory; its character must 
have a subtle balance of human scale and 
community scale. How is this character to be 
produced? Why not begin with real hospital 
the 
needs floods of light in many of its rooms. 


requirements? Fortunately hospital 
The continuous glass areas of the Kings 


County outpatient department are one 
answer. Perhaps the diffusing quality of the 
light through glass brick might be excel- 


lently employed in many places. The Hola- 
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bird and Root emergency hospital has con- 
tinuous walls of glass brick, with a broad 
overhanging roof to keep off the direct rays 
of summer noontime sun, and the result is 
certainly pleasant. Yet the use of glass brick 
brings in its own difficulties. How, for in- 
stance, shall partitions be finished against 
them? Absolute germproof separation be- 
tween adjoining hospital rooms should be, 
of course, a universal demand in hospital de- 
sign, and this would seem to indicate some 
kind of rhythmical division, so that parti- 
tions could finish solid against solid mullions 
or piers, rather than any absolute continuity 
of treatment. 

In this matter of hospital character the re- 
cent hospital architecture of England has 
been especially successful. The English have 
aimed, wherever possible, at low and spread- 
ing buildings, with pleasant and direct han- 
dling of the parts, so that windows and walls 
and the wide glass areas of solaria form to- 
gether compositions which are truly lovely, 
inviting, and personal. Even in their great 
many-storied city hospitals this aim has con- 
trolled the best English work. Such hospitals 
as that at Surbiton, or the South Middlesex 
Fever Hospital, are characteristic of this 
success. Here in America, stylistic prejudices 
have again and again led us to falsify the 
hospital problem by trying to make it either 
too domestic or too monumental. The small 
house window sizes of the Colonial, with 
their many muntins and small panes, are 
basically contradictions of the need for 
cleanliness, simplicity, directness, and light 
which should be an essential part of the 
medical building; and over and over again 
our hospital work shows a kind of compro- 
mise which has neither the true charm of 
real Colonial work nor the fresh and open 
spirit of the contemporary. 

It is therefore with all the greater pleasure 
that one comes upon buildings in which the 
hospital or health center spirit is so agreeably 
and forthrightly expressed as in, for in- 
stance, the Welfare Island Health Center in 
New York, by Louis Jallade, the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, the Phelps Dodge 
Hospital at Douglas, Arizona, or the Kings 
County Hospital outpatient department. 
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SPREADING BUILDINGS OF ENGLISH RURAL HOS- = cy 
PITALS IS THE SOUTH MIDDLESEX FEVER HOSPITAL 
AT ISLEWORTH—HERE REPRODUCED FROM PAGES 
OF THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW OF LONDON. THE 
OPEN PLANNING NECESSARY TO A FEVER HOSPITAL 
IS COMBINED WITH A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF 
DIRECT COMMUNICATION WITH EACH OF THE 





NUMEROUS UNITS OF THE LARGE PLAN—DESIGNED 
TO COMBINE FUNCTIONS OF THREE EXISTING HOS- 
PITALS. WITH THE EXCEPTION OF A THREE-STORY 


NURSES’ HOME NONE OF THE HOSPITAL UNITS IS 





MORE THAN ONE STORY. THE CONSTRUCTION IS 
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SOUTH MIDDLESEX FEVER HOSPITAL ARE HERE IL- 





LUSTRATED—THE TYPICAL PAVILION BLOCK AT 





TOP AND THE TYPICAL L-SHAPED CUBICLE BLOCK 
PLAN OF CUBICLE BLOCK (USED WHEN FEVERS MAY CAUSE CROSS-INFEC- 
TION) IMMEDIATELY ABOVE. PHOTOS AND PLANS 


COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX FEVER HOSPITAL — P. J. B. HARLAND, ARCHITECT 
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CAREFUL CONSIDERATION WAS GIVEN 
TO THE ULTIMATE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE ENTIRE PLANT OF THE HOSPITAL 
OF THE HOLY FAMILY IN BROOKLYN 
WHEN CROW, LEWIS & WICK, ARCHI- 
TECTS, OF NEW YORK, DESIGNED THE 
CENTRAL BUILDING SHOWN ABOVE. 
THE RELATION OF THIS UNIT TO 
THE EXISTING AND FUTURE BUILD- 
INGS OF THE HOSPITAL IS SHOWN 
BY THE PLOT PLAN AT THE LEFT 


HOLY FAMILY, BROOKLYN 
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PLANS OF THE BUILDING ALSO REFLECT THE RELATION TO OTHER UNITS OF THE HOSPITAL. THE FIRST 
FLOOR PLAN INDICATES THE DIRECTNESS OF THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR RECEIVING PATIENTS AND VISITORS 
AND CONTROLLING ACTIVITIES OF THE HOSPITAL. AMBULANCE CASES ARE ADMITTED AT A DRIVEWAY EN- 
TRANCE JUST UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, BACK OF THE PASSAGE TO THE PRESENT BUILDING 
(SEE PLOT PLAN ACROSS PAGE). DISPOSITION OF OPERATING ROOMS AND SPECIAL FACILITIES, ON THE 
NORTH SIDE OF THE BUILDING, IS SHOWN BY THE PLAN OF THE OPERATING FLOOR (LEFT BELOW) AND 
THE DISPOSITION OF ACCOMMODATIONS FOR PATIENTS IS SHOWN BY THE TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN (RIGHT 
BELOW). THE BRICK AND LIMESTONE BUILDING HAS A FRAME OF STRUCTURAL STEEL AND IS EQUIPPED 
WITH THE MOST MODERN MECHANICAL DEVICES AND SERVICES. THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HOSPITAL 
ACROSS-PAGE AND THOSE OVER-PAGE SHOWING THE MAIN OPERATING ROOM AND A STERILIZING ROOM 


WERE MADE BY ROBERT W. TEBBS, ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHER. THE HOSPITAL HAS SIX FLOORS 





DESIGNED BY CROW, LEWIS & WICK, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
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THESE VIEWS OF THE MAIN OPERATING ROOM (ABOVE) AND A STERILIZING ROOM (BELOW) ILLUSTRATE 
HANDLING OF EQUIPMENT IN THE HOSPITAL OF THE HOLY FAMILY, DESIGNED BY CROW, LEWIS & WICK 
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HOSPITAL OF THE HOLY FAMILY—CROW, LEWIS & WICK 
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RECENT LIFERATURE 


ON HOSPIEALS 


COMPILED BY ALAN MATHER 


With a few exceptions, this is a list of books and 
articles published since 1937. For previous works 
see the hospitals bibliography in The Architectural 
Record, Vol. 82, July 1937, pages 121 to 124. 

Indispensable to an architect with a hospital to 
design are the checklists of questions that call for 
consideration in planning the several departments 
of a general hospital on pages 655 to 714 of the 
HOSPITAL YEARBOOK for 1938. The Yearbook is 
an alphabetical index of supplies, equipment, build- 
ing materials, and specialties having application in 
hospitals and allied institutions. It contains ad- 
dresses and advertisements of manufacturers and 
suppliers. 

Another helpful work is sPECIFICATIONS FOR A 
HOSPITAL (Pencil Points Press, Inc., 1927, 488 
pages) written by York and Sawyer, Architects. 

The address of the publication office and the 
price per single issue of magazines listed here but 
not commonly known to architects are as follows: 
* Civil Engineering, American Society of Civil Engineering, 
33 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 50c. 

* Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, Keeney Publishing 
Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 25c current, 50c back. 

* Hospitals, American Hospital Association, 18 East Division 
St., Chicago, Il. 35c current. 

© Modern Hospital, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
35¢ current, 50c back 6 months, $1.00 older issues. 

© Refrigerating Engineering, American Society of Refriger- 
iting Engineers, 37 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 50c current, 
$1.00 back. 


* Transactions of Illuminating Engineering Society, Wluminat- 
Engineering, 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. $1.00. 
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GENERAL WORKS 


® CHARLES F. NEERGAARD. “New Standards in Hospital 
Design.” Architectural Record, Vol. 82, July 1937, Building 
Types Section, pages 117 to 120. “Convertible” room for one 
1r two beds and “convertible” ward for four or five beds. 
Operating rooms arranged in tandem. The author is chairman 
of the Committee on Hospital Planning and Equipment of the 
\merican Hospital Association. 
®* HAVEN EMERSON. “Building for the Sick.” Architectural 
Record, Vol. 82, July 1937, Building Types Section, pages 113 
to 116. Interpretation of the findings of the Hospital Survey 
tor New York by its Director of Study. Recommends that no 
nore general hospitals of less than 200 beds be built in New 
York, that small general hospitals be merged and that more 
ospitals for chronic diseases, tuberculosis and mental diseases 
e provided. 
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© JOSEPH C. DOANE, M.D. “Torvard that Utopian Build- 
ing.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 48, Mar. 1937, pages 75 to 77 
An effort to define the limits of authority of the building 
committee, hospital superintendent, and architect in the process 
of hospital planning by a group. In this useful platonic essay, 
the architect’s territory seems unnecessarily restricted—the au- 


thor being a doctor. 


© MALCOLM T. MacEACHERN. Hospital Organization and 
Management. (Physicians Record Co., 1935, 994 pages, $7.50.) 
In each of the many chapters about departments of a hospital, 
there is a section devoted to “physical facilities.” From these 
the architect may get information as to administrative require- 
ments. 


TYPES OF HOSPITALS 
For Chronic Diseases 


© EDWIN A. SALMON. “Neve Battleground in Cancer War.” 
Modern Hospital, Vol. 55, Sept. 1940, pages 56 to 59. Memo- 
rial Hospital, New York City. In-patient care of 240 patients; 
out-patient and follow-up clinics for 800 persons daily; ex- 
tensive research laboratories. The author, an architect, is associ- 
ated with James Gamble Rogers. (This hospital is presented 
also in Architectural Forum, Vol. 71, Nov. 1939, pages 379 to 
383.) 


® CHARLES BUTLER and L. M. FRANKLIN. “Housing 
Chronic Disease Patients.’ Modern Hospital, Vol. 54, Jan. 
1940, pages 67 to 76. 1500-bed Welfare Hospital in New 
York discussed by two of its architects. A 54-bed Chronic Unit 
at Fairmount Hospital is included in these pages. (Welfare 
Hospital is presented also in Architectural Forum, Vol. 71, 
Nov. 1939, pages 394 to 398.) 


© “Chronic Hospitals.” Architectural Record, Vol. 84, Aug. 
1938, pages 86 to 96. General statement about chronic patients, 
departments and rooms required in a chronic hospital. Plans, 
elevations of nursing and operating units, kitchens, ward build- 
ings and administration building in the Welfare Hospital for 
Chronic Diseases, New York. 

© WARREN F. COOK. “Presenting the Baker Clinic.” Mod- 
ern Hospital, Vol. 49, July 1937, pages 52 to 55. A unit at 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston, designed primarily for study and 
treatment of diabetes and other chronic diseases. Wards and 
private rooms. 


For Contagious Diseases 

© “London Fever Hospital.” Architectural Record, Vol. 85, 
Jan. 1939, pages 40 and 41. 21-bed hospital. Deep cantilevered 
reinforced concrete balconies have vault lights. 

© “South Middlesex Fever Hospital, Islecvorth.” Architectural 
Review, Vol. 84, Aug. 1938, pages 47 to 53. Extraordinarily 
beautiful plan and details. 


For Cripples 


© “Galveston’s Unit for Crippled Children.” Modern Hospital, 
Vol. 50, Mar. 1938, pages 54 to 57. Detailed description of 
a large pavilion at John Sealy Hospital. 
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General Hospitals 


© H. P. VAN ARSDALL. “8/1 Beds and Plenty of Space 
about Them.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 54, Feb. 1940, pages 76 
to 79. Majority of bed capacity in semi-private rooms. Plans 
are of high quality. The author is an architect in the firm of 
Samuel Hannaford and Sons. 

® CHARLES F. NEERGAARD. “Planning the Small General 
Hospital.” Architectural Record, Vol. 86, Dec. 1939, pages 77 
to 106. Specimen plans, charts of administrative and service 
areas, discussion of nursing units, clinical services and out- 
patient services for general hospitals of up to 200 beds. Tables 
of areas required for various rooms in 50- and 100- and 200- 
bed hospitals. 

© EDWARD F. STEVENS. “This Hospital to be Continued.” 
Modern Hospital, Vol. 53, Oct. 1939, pages 84 to 87. Public 
general hospital at Worcester, Mass. 

© “Hospital at Chichester.’ Architectural Review, Vol. 85, 
June 1939, pages 275 to 278. 144-bed general hospital and 
nurses’ home. 

© “Hospital, Haifa, Palestine.” Architectural Review, Vol. 85, 
Feb. 1939, pages 83 to 86. 250-bed general hospital and con- 
tagious disease pavilion of Modern design. 

© G. WALTER ZULAUF, M.D. “Fifty Years A-Growing.” 
Modern Hospital, Vol. 48, Mar. 1937, pages 46 to 54. Com- 
plete plan presentation of 600-bed Allegheny General Hospital, 
serving ward and private patients. The plan has an interesting 
resemblance to that of the main building of Kings County 
Hospital in New York City. 

© “Mercy Hospital, Melbourne and Gloucester House, Royal 
Prince Alfred Hospital, Sydney.” Architectural Review, Vol. 
81, Feb. 1937, pages 51 to 55. Two general hospitals of similar 
and excellent design, one of 120 beds, the other of 160. Rein- 
forced concrete construction with cantilevered balconies. (The 
Sydney Hospital is also in Modern Hospital, Vol. 49, Dec. 
1937, pages 52 to 57.) 

© “Scarborough Hospital.’’ Architectural Review, Vol. 81, 
Feb. 1937, pages 73 to 75. 140-bed general hospital and nurses’ 
home. Remarkable for effective placement of buildings on a 
hilly site. 


For Psychiatric Patiexts 

© L. R. BOWEN. “Cottages for Mental Patients.’ Modern 
Hospital, Vol. 52, May 1939, pages 53, 54. 78-bed cottages 
for mental patients. The author was supervising architect of 
the Bipartisan Advisory Board, Missouri State Building Com- 
mission. 

e L. R. BOWEN. “More Beds for Mental Patients.’ Modern 
Hospital, Vol. 52, Mar. 1939, pages 76 to 79. 504-bed St. 
Joseph State Hospital, and 78-bed Fulton State Hospital in 
Missouri. 

© “Psychiatric Hospitals.” Architectural Record, Vol. 84, Aug. 
1938, pages 105 to 110. General statements about departments 
and rooms from information supplied by the New York City 
Department of Hospitals. 350-bed pavilion at Kings County 
Hospital, New York; 288-bed State Hospital for the Criminal 
Insane, Fulton, Missouri. 

© GEORGE B. McDOUGALL. “Special Housing for Psycho- 
pathic Patients.’ Modern Hospital, Vol. 50, Mar. 1938, pages 
58 to 61. General requirements discussed with illustration from 
the plans of 1,300-bed Camarillo State Hospital, near Los 
Angeles, California. The author is state architect for California. 
© ROSS R. VON METZKE. “New Developments in the 
Architecture of Psychiatric Hospitals.” Hospitals, June 1936, 
pages 44 to 50. Discussion of walls and floors, windows, 
acoustics, plumbing, hardware, doors, lighting, wiring, and 
decoration based on experience of the author as Resident 
Architect, the Menninger Sanitarium, Topeka, Kansas. 


Small Hospitals 

® WILLIAM A. RILEY. “When Planning the Small Hos- 
pital.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 55, July 1940, pages 46 to 49. 
Room requirements discussed with emphasis on differences from 
large hospitals. Comparative tables of areas and cost analysis 
of several small hospitals designed by Stevens, Curtin, Mason 
and Riley. 

® CARL A. ERIKSON. “Hospitals on the Reservations.” 
Modern Hospital, Vol. 54, April 1940, pages 64 to 67. De- 
scription of two twenty-bed Indian Hospitals in the planning 
of which the most stringent economy operated. The author is 
a member of the architectural firm of Schmidt, Garden and 
Erikson. 

© “The Small Hospital.” Hospitals, Vol. 14, Feb. 1940, pages 
21 to 52. Album of floor plans with data on capacity, costs and 
cubage for fourteen small hospitals. Requirements discussed by 
Carl A. Erikson. 

© “Little Traverse Hospital, Petoskey, Mich.” Architectural 
Forum, Vol. 71, Nov. 1939, pages 384 to 387. Small rural 
institution. 





® U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Hospitals for 
Rural Communities; Farmers? Bulletin 1792. (U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1937, 41 pages, price 
5 cents.) Principles of site selection and planning of buildings. 
Standards for room sizes. Model plans by the Duke Endow- 
ment. 


For Tuberculosis 

© “The Lake County Tuberculosis Sanatorium.’ Architectural 
Forum, Vol. 73, Sept. 1940, pages 146 to 158. 92-bed institu- 
tion of excellent Modern design. 

© “Tuberculosis Sanatoria.” Architectural Forum, Vol. 70, Mar. 
1939, pages 173 to 184. General discussion of the effect which 
changes in treatment of the disease have had upon planning. 
Techniques of planning the various departments illustrated by 
photographs and diagrams. 

@ RUSSELL GUERNE de LAPPE. “Sound Planning for 
Sanatoriums.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 52, Mar. 1939, pages 72 
to 75. General statement of requirements. Plans of Stanislaus 
County tuberculosis hospital, California, for which the author 
is architect. 

© W. H. SCOPES and M. M. FEUSTMANN. “Admitting 
Unit for a Children’s Preventorium.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 
52, Jan. 1939, pages 58 to 60. 56-bed institution. 

eC. W. DICKEY. “Mauis’ Tuberculosis Sanatorium.” Modern 
Hospital, Vol. 51, Dec. 1938, pages 48 to 51. 170-bed Kula 
Sanatorium in Hawaii. 

© “Tuberculosis Hospitals.’ Architectural Record, Vol. 84, 
Aug. 1938, pages 97 to 103. General statements about depart- 
ments and rooms required from information supplied by the 
New York City Department of Hospitals. 550-bed Triboro 
Hospital, New York, and 378-bed hospital at Harefield, Eng- 
land. The latter has adults’ and children’s nursing units. 

© “Tuberculosis Sanatorium Near Mexico City.” Architectural 
Record, Vol. 81, April 1937, pages 33 to 35. 1,000-bed institu- 


tion. 


ROOMS, DEPARTMENTS 

Accident Ward 

© PERRY W. SWERN. “Accidents Will Happen.’ Modern 
Hospital, Vol. 52, Mar. 1939, pages 59 to 61. Discussing cir- 
culation problems, the author, an architect, holds in contrast 
to many hospital superintendents “the accident patient and his 
relatives will resent being handled with the garbage, ashes of 
the dead” and presents three plan examples and discusses ways 
of relating the accident department to X-ray and surgery de- 
partments. 


Administration Department 


® BENJAMIN BLACK and W. G. CORLETT. “Main En- 
trance and Lobby.’ Modern Hospital, Vol. 52, Mar. 1939, 
pages 50 to 53. Three plan examples and inventory of services 
and personnel using the typical lobby. 


A ULops \) Room 


® GERALD F. HOUSER. “Autopsy Room and Its Appurte- 
nances.” Hospitals, Aug. 1938, pages 68 to 71. General consid- 
eration on planning and equipment discussed by the Assistant 
Director of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 
Kitchens 

@ MARGARET E. TERRELL. “Planning the Bake Shop.” 
Modern Hospital, Vol. 52, June 1939, pages 94 and 96. Plan- 
ning of the bake shop considered with reference to baking 
routine, labor saving and sanitation. Plan example. 

® MYRON HUNT. “Good Kitchen Planning.” Modern Hos- 
pital, Vol. 50, Mar. 1938, pages 69 to 72. General principles 
discussed by an architect. 

® VIRGINIA RAY. “Centralized Dishwashing.’ Modern Hos- 
pital, Vol. 48, May 1937, pages 92 to 98. System adopted at 
large Albany General Hospital. 

© PERRY R. SWERN. “Planning the Dietary Department.” 
Hospitals, Mar. 1937, pages 74 to 83. The author, a hospital- 
ization engineer, considers the problem from the angle of effi- 
cient routing of food from the delivery truck through the 
hospital departments to the garbage trucks. The approach is 
terrifying but highly intelligent. Diagrammatic plans, chart of 
optimum area of dietary department with relation to hospital 
bed capacity. 

Laboratories 

® ADDISON ERDMAN. “Tour of Three Laboratories.’ Mod- 
ern Hospital, Vol. 50, Mar. 1938, pages 66 to 68. Laboratories 
for 50-bed and 75-bed hospitals. Laboratory at 1500-bed Wel- 
fare Hospital, New York. The author is an architect in the 
office of Charles Butler and Robert D. Kohn. 
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© WALDEMAR JOHANSON. “Sweden’s Pathologic Insti- 
tute.’ Modern Hospital, Vol. 50, Jan. 1938, pages 70 to 72. 
Plan, equipment and furnishings of the laboratory building of 
the Stockholm City Hospital described by its architect. The 
building is of excellent Modern design. 

@ LAURENCE H. MAYERS. “Design for a Small Labora- 
tory.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 49, Sept. 1937, pages 78 to 82. 
Layout of equipment shown is product of elaborate study of 
requirements. 


Laundry 


© oO. N. AUER. “Laundry Gets a Fresh Start.’ Modern Hos- 
pital, Vol. 48, May 1937, pages 76 to 78. Location and descrip- 
tion of equipment in a laundry serving a 350-bed hospital. 


Maternity Departments 


e ALBERT KAHN. “Layout for Lying-In.’? Modern Hos- 
pital, Vol. 50, Mar. 1938, pages 50 to 53. Discussion of plan- 
ning principles illustrated with plans of the Woman’s Hospital, 
Detroit, and the Youngstown Hospital. 

®© VICTOR A. FRID. “Planning the Obstetrical Unit.” Hos- 
pitals, July 1937, pages 75 to $1. Unit in the Hartford 
Municipal Hospital described by a member of the firm of 
Ebbets and Frid, Architects. 


Nurses Home 

© “Nurses’ Home at Macclesfield.” Architectural Review, Vol. 
86, Oct. 1939, pages 163 to 170. A nurses’ home of excep- 
tional beauty. 

© PHILIP SAWYER. “Nurses’ Home for St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 53, Aug. 1939, pages 46 to 50. 
Multi-story residence, with individual rooms for 300 graduate 
and student nurses, an infirmary, suites for department heads, 
auditorium, recreation rooms, classrooms, laboratories, described 
by its architect. 

© “Nurses’ Home and Training School, Kings County Hos- 
pital.” Architectural Record, Vol. 82, July 1937, Building 
Types Section, pages 144, 145. 614-room home at a New York 
City Hospital. 


Nurses Stations 


® MYRON HUNT. “Nurses? Stations”? Modern Hospital, 
Vol. 54, Mar. 1940, pages 65 to 67. Plans of nurses’ stations 
in five hospitals designed by Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers 
are used to illustrate principles of arrangement. 


Operating Suite 

© “Surgical Floor, St. John’s Hospital.” Architectural Forum, 
Vol. 71, Nov. 1939, pages 388, 389. 

© “Surgical Operating and Ward Pavilion.” Architectural 
Record, Vol. 82, July 1937, Building Types Section, pages 
140, 141. Five floors of wards containing 296 beds and four 
floors of operating rooms in a pavilion at Boston City Hospital. 
O rthopedics 

© WILLIAM A. RILEY. “Orthopedics Takes the Floor.” 
Modern Hospital, Vol. 50, Jan. 1938, pages 59 to 61. Com- 
plete children’s and babies’ nursing unit at St. John’s Hospital, 
Lowell, Mass., described by an architect. 

® CHARLES L. MARSHALL. “Kansas Constructs Ward 
Building for Children.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 49, Sept. 1937, 
pages 56 to 59. A unit serving eighty patients and providing 
teaching facilities for students in the medical school of the 
University of Kansas. 

Out-Patient Clinics 

® CHARLES B. MEYERS and J. J. GOLUB, M.D. “New 
Building Doubles Space of Out-Patient Clinic.” Modern Hos- 
pital, Vol. 55, Aug. 1940, pages 64 to 67. A large four-story 
clinic serving 1,500 patients a day at the Hospital for Joint 
Diseases, New York. Mr. Meyers is the architect. 


Pharmacy 


® MORRIS DAUER. “Spotlight on the Pharmacy.’ Modern 
Hospital, Vol. 48, Mar. 1937, pages 71 to 74. Pharmacy at 
Kings County Hospital, New York. This serves a_ hospital 
group of 4,000 beds and an out-patient department visited by 
1,000 patients daily. Prescription preparation room on ground 
floor and work room in basement are connected. 

Physical Therapy 

¢ J. S. COULTER, M.D., and W. H. NORTHWAY, M.D. 
“Fundamentals in Design for Physical Therapy.’ Modern Hos- 
pital, Vol. 50, Mar. 1938, pages 62 to 65. Short general com- 


ment on planning principles, partitions, equipment. Department 
in a 177-bed hospital discussed. 
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Power Plant 
© WILLIAM A. RILEY. “Some Pointers on Hospital Power 
Plants.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 54, Mar. 1940, pages 68 to 73. 
6 plan examples of plants serving hospitals of from 38 to 323 
beds; tables of boiler steam pressure requirements and of ap- 
proximate areas for power plants. The author is an architect. 
Social Service Department 

IDA M. CANNON. “Facilities for Social Service.” Modern 
Hospital, Vol. 52, Mar. 1939, pages 64 to 67. 3 plan examples, 
quotation of answers to questionnaires sent to architects and 
directors of medical social service departments regarding space 
and location. 

Ward Planning 


* ADDISON ERDMAN. “Planning of Wards.’ Modern Hos- 
pital, Vol. 54, Mar. 1940, pages 62 to 64. Plan evolution, 
curtains, lighting, flooring and window furnishings discussed by 
an architect. 

X-ray Department 

© WILLIAM A. RILEY. “Recommended for X-ray Depart- 
ments.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 52, Mar. 1939, pages 54 to 58. 
5 plan examples of X-ray departments for hospitals ranging 
from 50-bed to 500-bed capacity. Detailed discussion by an 
architect of department location, space, equipment and _ finish 
requirements of various rooms. 

® CHARLES A. WORDELL and CARL A. ERIKSON. 
“Largest of X-ray Departments.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 50, 
Feb. 1938, pages 56 to 58. 34-room department in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago. Mr. Erikson is the architect. 

© CARL A. ERIKSON. “Planning the X-ray Department.” 
Hospitals, Feb. 1937, pages 74 to 88. Excellent functional 
analysis of the problem. 18 plan examples from hospitals de- 
signed by Schmidt, Garden and Erikson. 

e R. A. RENDICH and C. B. BRAESTRUP. “Planning the 
Radiologic Department.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 45, Oct. 1935, 
pages 45 to 51. Detailed list of special requirements of 
rooms. Table of floor space requirements of radiologic depart- 
ment in hospitals of various sizes. Information on electrical 
power supply and wiring. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


* ¢. C. BURLINGAME, M.D. “Air Conditioning Individual- 
ized.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 55, Aug. 1940, pages 80 to 86. 
Air supplied to six zones in building from an individual fan 
and humidifier for each zone. All fans are in a central room 
as are automatic temperature registration and centralized con- 
trol devices. 

e JOHN E. GORRELL, M.D. “Comfort from Panel Cool- 
ing.’ Modern Hospital, Vol. 54, May 1940, pages 94 and 96. 
Experimental system installed in one of the operating rooms 
at Blodgett Memorial Hospital, Grand Rapids, removes heat 
waves from the atmosphere to increase heat loss by radiation. 
Heat reflecting wall lining and cooled panels are components. 
® ROBERT GRAHN and T. S. TENNEY. “Piping Service 
Tunnel at Welfare Hospital.” Heating, Piping, Vol. 12, Mar. 
1940, pages 168, 169. Section and pipe details, general de- 
scription of tunnel which serves double purpose of walkway 
between buildings and pipe carrier. 

© ¢c. P. YAGLOU. “Advantages and Limitations of Hospital 
Air Conditioning.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 53, July 1939, 
pages 50, 51. Unusual consideration of limitations. 

© F. C. HOUGHTEN and LEIGH W. COOK. “Air Condi- 
tioning Requirements of an Operating Room and Recovery 
Ward.” Heating, Piping, Vol. 11, June 1939, pages 381 to 
387. Part of a study influenced by discoveries about air-borne 
infections of W. F. Wells and others. Tabulated results of 
experiments to determine comfort reactions toward varying 
atmospheric conditions in an operating room served by a spe- 
cially designed air conditioning apparatus. Diagrammatic sketch 
of apparatus. 

e Cc. P. YAGLOU. “Application of Air Conditioning to the 
Treatment of Disease.’ Heating, Piping, Vol. 9, Oct. 1937, 
pages 635 to 639. Ventilation measures to prevent explosions; 
conditions which meet differing requirements of patients and 
surgeons in the operating room. Air conditioning of nurseries 
for premature infants. Air conditioning in fever therapy, in 
control of allergic disorders and in oxygen therapy. 

© VICTOR F. GRAHN. “Hospital Air Conditioning.” Archi- 
tectural Record, Vol. 82, July 1937, Building Types Section, 
pages 147 to 149. Discussion of air conditioning of operating 
rooms at Mt. Sinai Hospital with remarks on code require- 
ments in New York City. The author is engineer of Tenney 
and Ohmes, Inc., Consulting Engineers. 






























© A. J. HOCKETT, M.D. “Air Conditioning Operating 
Rooms.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 48, May 1937, pages 83 to 85. 
Detailed description of refrigerating equipment and duct work 
of a system installed in operating rooms at Touro Infirmary, 
New Orleans. 

© A. J. LAWLESS. “Air Conditioning System at Corey Hill 
Hospital.” Heating, Piping, Vol. 9, Mar. 1937, pages 155 to 
159. Description of combination absorption and mechanical 
refrigerating system. Schematic diagram. The author is Sales 
Engineer in a division of B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

* ALBERT G. YOUNG. “The Status of Hospital Air Con- 
ditioning.” Refrigerating Engineer, Vol. 36, Dec. 1938, pages 
361 to 365. A summary of the findings of medical experts re- 
lating to the air conditions needed in the treatment of various 
diseases. Recommended conditions for operating rooms, re- 
covery rooms, nurseries. 

®* AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. Report of the 
Committee on Atr Conditioning: Bulletin No. 119 (American 
Hospital Association, Inc., 18 East Division Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1934, price 50 cents). A practical consideration of the 


mechanical and financial aspects. 


CONSTRUCTION 


® ADDISON ERDMAN. “Outlook on Windows? Modern 
Hospital, Vol. 54, Mar. 1940, pages 79 and 80. Double-hung, 
projected and casement windows considered by an architect. 
© LUCIUS W. JOHNSON. “The Preferred Types of Con- 
struction Features.” Modern Hospital, Vol. 54, Mar. 1940, 
pages 74 to 78. Floor materials, sound control, explosion proof- 
ing, air conditioning, lighting, air pressure outlets, bathing 
facilities discussed critically by an officer in the Medical Corps, 
U. S. Navy. 

© H. ELDRIDGE HANNAFORD. “Analysis of Building 
Costs.”” Modern Hospital, Vol. 53, Dec. 1939, pages 44 and 45. 
Comparative tables of cost analysis for three recently built 
general hospitals of fireproof construction. Percentage of cost 
of each branch of work to total cost. The author is a member 
of the firm of Samuel Hannaford and Sons, Architects, holds 
that such a table provides a guide to keep specification items in 
rational proportion to others when setting up a rough budget 
for a hospital. 

® GILBERT D. FISH. “All-Welded Building.” Civil Engi- 
neering, Vol. 8, April 1938, pages 237 to 239. Pavilion at 
N. Y. State Hospital, Brooklyn. Position of new building next 
to an existing hospital for mental patients was not in any way 
responsible for the selection of welding, because the choice was 
determined by cost alone, says the author proudly. Detailed 
description and drawings of joints. The author is a consulting 


engineer. 


DECORATION 


© FABER BIRREN. “Functional Color in Hospitals.” Mod- 
ern Hospital, Vol. 53, Nov. 1939, pages 65 and 66. Recom- 
mendation for colors in various rooms based on numerous 
psychological tests. The author is a leading authority on color. 
® EMMA M. BAHNER. “Which Color—and Where?” Moa- 
rn Hospital, Vol. 52, June 1939, pages 86 and 88. Decoration 
of the Jefferson Hospital at Philadelphia, discussed by its house- 
keeper. The program undertaken by an active Women’s Board 
penetrated even to the men’s special ward. 

© MARTHA BLANCK. “Pleasant Rooms for the Patient.” 
Modern Hospital, Vol. 48, May 1937, pages 88 and 90. Dis- 
cussion of furniture and fabrics chosen for Orange Memorial 
Hospital, Orange, New Jersey. 











ELEVATORS 


© PERRY W. SWERN. “Vertical Transport in Hespitals.” 
Hospitals, Feb. 1939, pages 13 to 18. Fundamental principles 
in selection and location of elevators for a hospital, based on 
conclusions following a survey of four hospitals in Chicago. 
“Everything that happened on these elevators over a twenty- 
four-hour period was clocked and checked and the accompany- 
ing graphs show some of the results,” says the author. 


EQUIPMENT 


@ LOUIS PARKER. “Televised Operation.” Architectural 
Record, Vol. 86, Aug. 1939, pages 48, 49. Description of a 
television installation at Israel Zion Hospital having viewing 
screens in a training school auditorium distant from the oper- 
ating room. 

© “Standards of Quality and Performance for Hospital 
Equipment and Supplies.’ Hospital Yearbook, 1938 (Mod- 
ern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., $2.50). Written by doctors, architects and others 
expert in fields related to hospital planning, these include 
standards for anything from an autopsy table through plumbing 
equipment to wheel chairs, windows and X-ray film. “Items no 
substitute for ideas,” warns Carl A. Erikson in his introduction 
to the check list. 


LANDSCAPING 


® HELEN SWIFT JONES. “Plan First, Then Plant.” Mod- 
ern Hospital, Vol. 54, April 1940, pages 45 to 48. Roof 
garden at Bellevue Hospital ; Prospect Heights Hospital garden 
and the garden of Avery Convalescent Hospital, Hartford, 
Conn. The author is a landscape architect. 


LIGHTING AND ELECTRIC WORK 


e VICTOR B. PHILLIPS. “Hospital Emergency Power Sys- 
tems.” Hospital Yearbook, 1939, pages 737 to 742. Discussion 
of National Board of Fire Underwriters requirements and of 
storage batteries and generators which can be used to meet 
them. 

© H. W. ALEXANDER, F. B. LEE and L. S. ICKIS. “Lighr- 
ing in the Hospital.” Transactions of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, Vol. 33, June 1938, pages 523 to 544. Major 
part of this paper deals with operating room lighting. Diagram 
of methods of lighting the surgical field and chart for visi- 
bility and brightnesses during typical operations. List of refer- 
ences. H. W. Alexander is an employee of the American 
Sterilizer Company and F. B. Lee and L. S. Ickis are employed 
by General Electric Co. 


PLUMBING 


© F. M. DAWSON. “Pollution in the Plumbing.” Modern 
Hospital, Vol. 53, Dec. 1939, pages 80 to 84. Hazards in 
back siphonage and cross connections; protective measures dis- 
cussed by the dean of the College of Engineering, University 
ot lowa. 

© R. STARR PARKER. “Hospital Piping.” Modern Hospital, 
Vol. 53, Aug. 1939, pages 80 to $6. Unusually frank discus 
sion of the qualities and limitations of various kinds of pipe 


ind pipe coverings 


REFRIGERATION 
© A. J. HOCKETT. “Essentials for Proper Refrigeration.” 
Modern Hospital, Vol. 52, June 1939, pages 66 to 72. Main 
kitchen and departmental refrigeration requirements discussed 
by the Superintendent of Touro Infirmary. 
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AN INTERESTING FEATURE OF THIS SMALL HOUSE DESIGNED FOR HIS OWN USE BY TODD TIBBALS, ARCHI- 
TECT OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, IS THE USE OF GLASS BLOCK UNDER THE KITCHEN WINDOW AT THE FRONT 
(SEE THE DETAILS ON PAGE 734). THE DESIGN WAS DICTATED BY THE SLOPING SITE AND BY THE PLEASANT 


WOODLAND SETTING—WHICH SUGGESTED AN INFORMAL TREATMENT. THE ENTRANCE AND LIVING ROOM, 
ON THE LEFT, ARE AT A LEVEL LOWER THAN THE KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM BEHIND IT, WHILE THE 
BEDROOMS AND KITCHEN TERRACE ARE AT A THIRD LEVEL, SEVERAL STEPS HIGHER. PHOTOS BY BAKER 


N ARCHITECT’S HOUSE — BY TODD TIBBALS, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


'VEMBER 1940 








THE ENTRANCE TO THE TIBBALS’ HOUSE IS FRAMED WITH 















DECORATIVE TILE AND THE LIVING ROOM FIREPLACE 
(ABOVE, RIGHT) IS ONE OF THE UNUSUAL INTERIOR 
FEATURES. IT SHOULD BE NOTED THAT THE PLAN (BE- 
LOW) INDICATES THE STEEPLY SLOPING SITE AND THAT 
THIS HAS BEEN FURTHER UTILIZED BY LOCATING THE 


GARAGE UNDER THE LIVING ROOM. THE ENTRANCE IS AT 





THE REAR, UNDER THE WIDE LIVING ROOM WINDOW, AND 
THE GARAGE IS REACHED EITHER FROM THE TERRACE AT 


THE REAR OR BY THE STAIR FROM THE FRONT DOOR 
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THIS FRAME HOUSE WAS DESIGNED FOR LEE HICKOX AT BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS, BY RALPH D. HUSZAGH, 
CHICAGO ARCHITECT. IT OCCUPIES A KNOLL OVERLOOKING A VALLEY, ON A 20-ACRE SITE. FUTURE ADDI- 
TION OF BEDROOMS IS PLANNED BY DIVIDING BEDROOM NUMBER 2 INTO A PASSAGE AND DRESSING ROOM 
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Wish we could remember the name of the writer 
who had a piece in a magazine that we were read- 
ing last week. He said he was working on a cigar- 
ette which did not satisfy, was full of harsh irri- 
tants, did not smoke 20% longer, was no cooler 
and had no extra flavor, wasn’t toasted, was not 
be re- 


made from costlier tobaccos and would 


garded with disfavor by all independent tobacco 
auctioneers. We hope this gentleman proceeds 
apace with his experiments. We also hope that he 
brings out clearly the properties in advertising. His 


cigarette should be an extremely worthwhile con- 
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SCALE %@ = 1-0 Preferred SECTION 
STOCK BARS. There is properly no such thing as a stock bar fot 
dispensing liquor. The general measurements have been thoroly well 
established and if the section shown above is followed, it will be found 


that such fittings as cabinets, refrigerators, sinks and other similar equip 
ment can be readily fitted into any special design. The handling of the 
bar front and the back bar offers wide scope for the imagination of the 
designer and we find bars constructed of practically all decorative mate 
rial such as glass blocks, bakelite, structural glass, bricks, field stone, 
wood, marble, etc. 


VARIATIONS. One serious item of discomfort to bar patrons arises 
from the projection of the work top being too little and from having a 
too deep apron. The section above would be vastly improved if the pro- 
jection was increased from 4” or 6” to 8” or 10”, and the vertical thick- 
ness reduced to a minimum. Patrons using bar stools would find this an 
improvement in comfort. If more than one bartender is to work, 


the 
aisle space between front and back bars should not be less than 3’-0”. 
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tribution to the health and well-being of the nation. 

We want to go on record as pledging to smoke 
nothing else when these butts are made available! 

We think most architectural men find in con- 
sumer advertising an unfailing source of wonder- 
ment. The tripe that passes for “advertising 
appeal” in the consumer brackets approaches un- 
believably abysmal depths of inanity. We heard of 
a fellow who ingested a few swallows of white 
shoe polish, accidentally mistaking it for milk of 
magnesia. His radio happened to be turned on, and 


about the time he discovered his error a hand-lotion 
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commercial came blaring over the loud speaker. 
Instead of taking warm water and flour, he merely 
listened to a half-minute of over-hearty, over- 
friendly, gushy drool about romantic hands. The 
emetic effect was almost instantaneous. 

Luckily it is only on rare occasions that the con- 
sumer approach finds its way into architectural ad- 
vertising. For some twenty years we have been on 
the lookout for specimens in architectural maga- 
zines. There are remarkably few pages in our 
folder of horrible examples. There should be none! 
Once in a blue moon an advertising agency de- 
cides that architects are human beings. The con- 
sequence of this debatable conclusion is that the 
way to reach them with an advertising message is 


no different than that of reaching Mrs. Elmer 
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Snoddy of East Hohokus with an irresistible sales 
talk on Wheaties for her little boy, Rollo. 

It has been calculated that in one year, during 
what Westbrook Pegler calls the Era of Wonder- 
ful Nonsense, the average architect received 70 
pages of printed matter each working day. Theo- 
retically he was supposed to read all this. Just how 
he was supposed to perform his professional duties 
in the remaining time is another of those unex- 
plained advertising mysteries. 

We think that consumer advertising is effective 
in selling consumer goods—and the sloppier the 
better. We also think that by far the largest per- 
centage of architectural advertising is effective— 
the more factual the better. 


But never the twain should meet. 
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AND THE A.R.P. 


BY SERGE CHERMAYEFF 


Pencit Points is performing an enor 
mously important task in bringing A.R.P. 
forward as a matter meriting the attention of 
Architects at this moment. Having been di- 
rectly concerned with the same problem in a 
country now actually at war, I felt privi- 
leged in having been asked to make a con 
tribution in this connection. 
The appeasement policy of the Chamberlain 
Government forced the hand of many tech 
nicians, who were of a different mind, as 
varly as the spring of 1938, to make an ob 
jective inquiry into A.R.P. ex officio. These 
technicians, scientists and Architects exam- 
ined the then available published data, and 
the first-hand evidence of the Sino-Japanese 
ind Spanish Wars. Their findings on general 
policy and on detailed method have been 
proved valid by the actuality of war, partic- 
ularly in its latter stages as reported from 
England. 
In view of the strict censorship now prevail 
ing it is impossible to judge the efficacy of a 
number of details. A very thorough survey 
of conditions on site would be necessary for 
that. No doubt such observations are now 
heing made—but the results will not be 
ivailable soon enough for the purposes of 
‘he necessary, immediate action here. I say 
immediate and necessary advisedly. For the 
zeneral principles hold good, even in their 
nodified form, for the U.S.A. They are im- 
nediate because like all other essential or- 
anization for a possible conflict, they in- 
olve very careful preparatory stages to be 
inally effective. tt. 
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[It is the purpose of this short statement to 
discuss A.R.P. general principles only and to 
put forward, in the form of an outline, activ 
ities for detailed examination and applica 
tion later. Many of the tragedies we have 
learned about might have been avoided if 
the recommendations made some two vears 
igo had been adopted. The principal one was 
that A.R.P. is not a problem of separate 
water-tight compartments but a problem of 
a large comprehensive plan. Only when 
\.R.P. is considered in terms of prevention 
ry minimization of air attack effect on the 
whole pattern of the community does the 
broader concept of plan emerge above the 
detailed measures — within the framework 
»f which the contributions of all technicians, 
imong them Architects, become effective. 
Broadly, A.R.P. has to deal with two things: 
The maintenance of production; and the 
preservation of life and morale. Again, in 
broad terms, the method of achieving this 
is by one of two methods: The removal of 
the objectives of attack to a safe or inacces 
sible or relatively safe area; and the provi 
sion of maximum protection on the spot, 
where such removal or evacuation is for 
whatever reason impracticable. 

Che first of these groups, concerned with 
maintenance of production, is principally 
-omposed of the elements of industry, serv 
ices and power, and transport. The increased 
production of certain things for war pur 
poses entails either the expansion of existing 
centers of production and all that it implies 
in terms of housing, social services, educa- 


tion, health, etc., for the workers concerned; 
or the creation of entirely new centers with 
the same elements. 

In either case it is essential that the vast 
sums required for this purpose be expended 
in the wisest way possible. Even if the im- 
mediate gravity of the situation did not de- 
mand it, it is surely obvious that the best 
minds should be applied to the planning and 
construction and equipment involved :n the 
creation of such communities. Apart from 
the efficiency necessary to the successful 
prosecution of war, it is as important that 
they should form part of an intelligently- 
conceived long term program of peacetime 
utilization. Public welfare—welfare affect- 
ing very large numbers—is involved in such 
a program, not only for the immediate pres- 
ent but for the longer period of war after- 
math. 

Hasty, ill-considered, and incomplete meas- 
ures are being paid for dearly in Europe 
now and will perhaps exact an even graver 
price over many years from millions, long 
after the immediate war risk has passed. In 
the United States there 1s a serious risk, that 
bad “defense” housing today may prove to 
be the slums of tomorrow, which because of 
the enormous cost and effort involved will 
remain saddled on generations to come. 
Architects with a clear view of the social 
needs, the required planning, and construc- 
tion can play a very important part in pre- 
venting such a disaster. 

Apart from these long term considerations 
of planned A.R.P. in industry within the 
“invulnerable” areas there remains the prob- 
lem of planning and structural precautions 
in industry which are in vulnerable parts of 
the country: some heads for research in this 
section are indicated in the outline attached 
to these general remarks. There is, of course, 
much data available for this purpose. 

In the case of the civilian population, much 
of what has been said above applies. Again 
the method falls under the two general 
heads: the removal of the practicable maxi- 
mum to safe areas, and the provision of 
adequate protection against all forms of air 
attack to the immovable minimum in the 


vulnerable area. 
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The first section involves a careful and com- 
plete survey of existing housing and all 
buildings connected with community life in 
invulnerable or what may become reception 
area. That 1s to say, a survey which will de- 


termine possible utilization of existing build- 
ing before the intelligent planning of partiai 
and whole new additions can be undertaken. 
It is extremely important to realize that such 
new communities or extension of old, if in- 
telligently conceived, planned and executed, 
may become models of their kind in a long 
term program of peacetime housing. They 
may be the first step in accelerating decen- 
tralization, in breaking up the obsolete 
growth of congested cities—add an impor- 
which may 





tant quota to improved housing 
have been more difficult or insufficient under 
normal conditions. 

Architects may find it possible within such a 
program to do the right things for the wrong 
reasons! 

Within the vulnerable areas there is also a 
giant preliminary task to be done. That of 
survey or correlation of available data of 
population density, topographical character 
istics, services, structures, communications. 
Without such a preliminary survey no use 
ful steps can be taken with regard to evacua 
tion or the protection of those who remain 
behind. Architects could play a major part in 
such preliminary work. When this 1s accom- 
plished their subsequent task of solving de- 
tailed problems of A.R.P. against all the 
different forms of known attack becomes 
relatively simple. It is only when this data 
has been thoroughly sifted that protection 
measures can be made effective. 

For instance, in the case of the provision of 
shelters against H.E. (high explosive), 
number, size, type and distribution of shel- 
ters can only be ascertained when this data 
is available. Further the position of the ob- 
jective, i.e. its relation to the attacking force, 
will determine the warning period for the 
users, and will in its:turn affect the design 
and distribution of the shelters. 

This example suffices to show that a shelter 
is governed by many considerations not im- 
mediately apparent and which can only be- 
come clear when the problem has been stud 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF POSSIBLE A.R.P. 





PREPARATORY WORK 


1. Organization of Architects for action. 


2. Plan for collaboration with Federal, Regional, 
State, Municipal and other bodies who could 
assist In this work. 

3. Survey of Forces of labor, building, constructing, 
material supply. 

4. Study of Camouflage. 


WORK IN RECEPTION AREAS 


\. Production: 6b. Evacuation: 
1. Survey of existing conditions. 1. Survey of exist 
2. Zoning and Planning and designing for new In 
lustry, or extension to existing 
housing, 
community buildings, 2. Planning and 


hospitals, 

chools, 

yccupational training 
centers, 

canteens, 


recreational centers. 


WORK IN 4REAS 


VULNERABLE 
A. General: C 


Population 
1. Survey and correlation of data on 1. Shelters against 
population lensities, 
listribution of industry 
communications, 
housing, etc., as befor 
ervic >. Structural Pre 
2. Survey of structure for classification in resid 
safe, 1. Black out 
ould bx ndered safe 
langerous, with refer- 
‘nce to 2. Casualty 
FE. 
ncendiarv, 
gas, etc 
historical and art tre 3. Fire fighting 
ires for special pro- t. Canteens. 


tection. 
B. Production: 
1. Planning Design of 


and special war purpos 


structure, Citic. 
minimization of effect of 


H.F. 


yrotection yt ital equip- 
ment, 

tructural precaution 

rainst incendiary 


2. Black out 
clusion, 


ighting forms. 
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WARTIME SERVICE 


Inspection of damage to Buildings, 
Services, 
Lines of communication. 

Debris clearing, 

Emergency repairs, 

\ssessment of damage for compensation. 
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ied as a whole. There is an abundance of 
reports which indicate that hundreds, :f not 
thousands, of lives have been lost, through 
lack of such planning.* That immense inter- 
ruption and loss of production might have 
been prevented. 

One can only guess at the psychological 
strain of the survivors, who have seen people 
buried in buildings which should have been 
emptied after being condemned as danger- 
ous. The loss of confidence, after seeing the 
destruction of an allegedly “bomb proof” 
shelter. And when winter sets in we may 
learn of the appalling consequences, physical 
and psychological, of inadequate protection 
in communal or family trenches (Anderson 
shelters) for those who, escaping the effect 


* EDITOR’s NOTE: / a@ late issue of “The Architects 
Journal” received from London, the Editor of the 
Journal reports, as of October 3rd: 

“It has proved impossible to guarantee a ten-minute 
warning period of all raids, and every London borough 
has had at least ten false alarms for every warning 
which has been followed by bombs being dropped in 
that borough. These factors would have proved a 
disastrous drawbhack—as far as day raids are concerned 

-to a deep shelter policy had it been carried out. 

“On the other hand, the Government’s policy of 
small dispersed shelters possesses grave drawbacks under 
conditions of continuous 6- or 8-hour night raids, and 
has failed to take sufficient account of the special cir- 
cumstances of densely populated districts. And it 1s 
the two problems in conjunction—night raids on 
closely populated areas—«which, in the Journal’s vier, 
demands immediate action, For there is no reason to 
suppose that night raids will diminish in intensity in 
the next few months... 

“The problem is urgent. The Government has rec- 
ognized its urgency by obtaining within a week a 


medical report on conditions in the Tube stations at 
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of direct hit and saved from secondary ef- 
fects of blast and splinter, may yet find 
themselves crippled by either exposure or 
the nervous strain of prolonged insecurity 


and noise. 

This country 1s arming for defense. A.R.P. 
is an essential part of such a program. A part 
which is immensely important and concerns 
the whole people. The architect can make his 
vital contribution, both to make defense ef.- 
fective in the unhappy contingency of war 
and in the long term program of public wel- 
fare which may be the prevention of this 
calamity. In order to be in position to do so, 
Architects must organize for creative col- 
laboration with other scientists and techni- 
cians now, if A.R.P. is to be effective. 


night, by announcing that millions of bunks and ear- 
plugs will be supplied. But the reports that the provt- 
sion of surface and ordinary basement shelters is to be 
speeded up im the vulnerable areas implies that the 
psychological urgency of the situation—and its struc- 
tural implications—is not yet recognized. It is 1mpera- 
tive that it should be recognized. 

“People in the areas which have suffered most will 
not go to surface shelters if they can avoid doing so- 
ind they will go to great lengths to avoid dving so. 
They cannot sleep in surface shelters because of the 
noise, and they have seen or heard exaggerated stories 
about, the results of direct hits on them. They go to 
tubes or shelters, safe or unsafe, under large buiidings. 

“The Government and local authorities must make 
up their minds now whether to accept and act on this 
preference or run counter to it. The probability of 
continuous 12-hour night raids during the winter 
makes acceptance the wiser and better course on every 
important ground. There is no difficulty about proper 
warning of night raids, the bombing is never intense, 
and large shelters can be far more easily controlled, 
heated, ventilated, and equipped than small shelters.” 
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PENCIL BROADSIDES—8 


BY THEODORE KAUTZKY 


One of the loveliest of our American trees 
is the elm. Despite the ravages of diseases 
and parasites and destructive storms, this 
graceful tree is still found in great numbers 
distributed through the greater part of this 
country. Sketchers of landscape in the open 
country or in villages and towns are sure to 
encounter the elm sooner or later and should 
therefore be prepared to express it con- 
vincingly with their pencils. 
In general form, the skeleton of the elm 
might be approximately contained within a 
narrow inverted cone, at least until it nears 
the top of the tree. Here, its limbs curve out 
gracefully and continue into the smaller 
branches which bend down under the weight 
of the leafage. Perhaps the general move- 
ment might be compared to that of a jet of 
water in a fountain, which expands as it rises 
and finally dissolves into falling drops arch- 
ing down from its crest. 
The trunk of the elm is substantial. Its 
lower portion thickens at the base and 
merges into roots extending downward like 
great fingers designed to achieve a firm 
grasp of the soil. Its upper part divides as it 
begins to spread outward, at a height of per- 
haps ten to twenty feet above the ground, 
into continuously tapering limbs. A section 
through the trunk of the mature tree is com- 
.only not circular but shows bulges which 
indicate the beginnings of the limbs. These 
bulges become more pronounced as the point 
-f division is approached, so that they de- 
velop naturally into the free-standing limbs 


avove, 
The crown of the tree tends to take the 
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form of an arch, or rather a dome, which is 
filled out more or less according as the tree 
has a full, healthy growth or is thinly de- 
veloped for lack of nourishment or other- 
wise. 

The little sketch in the upper left of the 
accompanying plate indicates the general en- 
velope of the tree I have taken as my ex- 
ample. This has been more fully developed 
into the skeleton and foliage masses as seen 
at the upper right. As with the other trees 
we have studied, we begin our sketch in this 
fashion by establishing its essentials. I call 
attention again to the continuous and almost 
imperceptible tapering of the limbs as they 
grow upward and divide into smaller limbs 
and branches, ending in the delicate twigs to 
which the leaves are attached. Your lightly 
sketched layout should define this character- 
istic at least. 

Assuming that you have already diligently 
practiced drawing other types of trees, the 
application of tones here will offer you no 
difficulties. Broad strokes by this time must 
come natural to you and you have wide free- 
dom in choosing between lengthwise and 
transverse strokes to suit the needs of the 
moment. 

In the sketch fully developed on the plate, 
it will be noted that I have used both types 
of stroke in modeling the trunk, limbs, and 
branches. Some of the strokes are curved to 
suggest the form of the limbs and define 
the shadows falling across them. As in the 
preceding lessons, where the limbs or 
branches occur against a background of foli- 
age, they are left white. Where they are 
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seen against the sky they are dark in shadow, 
gray in light. 

In expressing the foliage, short, broad 
strokes, slightly curving and following the 
general direction of the arching sweep of the 
tree’s crown, are applied with values already 
decided upon in accordance with the way the 
light falls. The portions of the foliage re- 
ceiving most intense light may be completely 
highlighted, suggested only by a few strokes 
around their edges or by silhouetting them 
against darker masses. Portions receiving 
normal light will be shown by various de- 
grees of gray. Keep plenty of variety in 
these gray areas and allow bits of white to 
show through here and there. Watch the sil- 
houettes of the edges of each group of 
leaves so that they will be suggestive of the 
way the leaves hang down. It may be well 
at this point to turn back and compare this 
tree with the oak shown in Lesson 6. You 
can see by comparing the two plates, better 
than I can tell you in words, the difference 
in character of the strokes used. While the 
individual strokes do not stand out too 
prominently, they count enough to give di- 
rection to the leaf arrangement and differen- 
tiate one type of tree from the other so far 
as that feature is concerned. 

One of the things you must always have in 
mind, just as in drawing other subjects, is 
the matter of proper proportioning. The 
weight of the trunk and limbs of each kind 
of tree bears a characteristic relationship to 
the whole tree. I mention this because I 
often encounter drawings of elm trees where 
the trunks are too thin in proportion to the 
rest. Note the apparent swelling in the size 
of the trunk where it merges into the limbs 
and also the merging of the trunk into the 
principal roots at the point of contact with 
the ground. When you once see these things 








you will never thereafter be guilty of draw- 
ing elms that seem to have smooth cylindri- 
cal trunks, resting on the ground like up- 
ended pipes and branching abruptly into 
smaller pipes at the point of division. 

Now please do not immediately undertake 
to prove me wrong by bringing up examples 
of elm trees which do not conform to the 
general statements I have made. There are 
exceptions in nature to almost every rule 
and I am sure you will be able, if you try, 
to show me examples of perfectly cylindrical 
trunks or branches which depart from the 
usual. Such things may be in existence, but 
what we are trying to do here is to learn 
how to draw trees which satisfy the artistic 
eye and are at the same time natural. 

If spreading roots tend to give a firmer base 
to your tree and lead the lines of your com- 
position more gracefully into the earth, then 
that is the type of root you should choose to 
draw. 

If you are sketching from nature you do not 
need to adhere literally to what you see be- 
fore you. You can take liberties with the 
placing of branches or you may omit por- 
tions of the foliage if by so doing you make 
a more pleasing composition. If the line of 
the trunk is too long, you can break its 
monotony by introducing a broken branch or 
two as I have done here, placing such inter- 
ruptions so as to break the long line into 
parts pleasingly related to each other. 

You must be continually aware, no matter 
what you are drawing, of the relationship 
between each part of your composition to 
the whole. It is only in this way that you 
will succeed in producing - satisfactory 
sketches. You can acquire this skill through 
continual practice and self criticism, rein- 
forced wherever possible by the criticisms of 
your more experienced friends or teachers. 
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| 17 parallel lines, the 17 degrees of Typhonite 


Eldorado never meet. That you can count on. 





Stamped “2H”, it is a 2H, never a 3H nor an H. 





THE STARTLING UNIFORMITY of Dixon’s 





Typhonite Eldorado Drawing Pencils stems 





from the same exclusive process which gives 





them their celebrated opaqueness, evenness 





and strength of point. 





*IT’S THE TYPHONITE PROCESS. In this 


process graphite is battered against graphite 





in a typhoon of super-heated steam. A new 





form emerges—Typhonite. Its particles are 





incredibly smaller. More than that, their size 


is even, controlled—a modern miracle of 





pencil making. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ~ 


SPECIFICATIONS 


1t-F-23-A ®% TYPE 2 





To the boys who write or read “specs” TT-P-23A - 
Type 2 is destined to be as familiar as his pet 
signal is to this year’s All-American quarterback. 
For these Federal Government Specifications call 
for “Interior Cold-Water Paste Paint”. * Any 
architect who knows his paints will readily 
agree that Mural-Tone is a “natural” for “defense” 
construction jobs where Speed is the watch-word. 
%® “SPEED” is Mural-Tone’s middle name. No 
waiting around for plaster to season. Mural-Tone 
is ready to go to work even when the walls are 
still “green”. Being on friendly terms with a wide 
brush, Mural-Tone just devours wail space... which, 
incidentally, is no small item in cutting costs. 
% Mural-Tone takes more thinner. Goes further. 
One coat covers and hides on most surfaces. Dries 
in 40 minutes to a beautiful velvet finish . . a finish 
that’s famous for its high percentage of light reflec- 
tion. & For complete information about Mural-Tone 
write to the Muralo Company, 580 Richmond 
Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. Branches: Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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DE EV (te 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 
OFFICE TO SHARE: Established New York City archi- 


tect desires to share his office with registered architect 
or professional engineer. Communicate with Robert 
Kliegman, 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y., phone 
ClIrcle 6-1860. 

Bob Hegeman, West Union, Iowa, would like to obtain a 
good second-hand airbrush and compressor. Please give 
complete description, stating condition and price. 

A. L. Pfau, Jr., P. O. Box 1252, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
world like to obtain a copy of Ware’s Modern Perspec- 
tive. 

Henry C. Havlik, 3711 Eddy Street, Chicago, IIl., has the 
following copies of Prencit Points for sale: June 
through December, 1924; 1925 through 1928; all ex- 
cept January, March, April and July, 1929; 1930; all 
except January and October, 1931; 1932; all except 
June, July and December, 1933. 

Leo Stillman, 332 East 149th Street, New York, N. Y., 
would like to obtain a copy of Atlas of the Borough of 
Manhattan. Please state price and condition. 

Ben John Small, 1835 Grand Concourse, New York, 
N. Y., would like to obtain several copies of The Hand- 
book of Architectural Practice, published by the A.I.A. 
Please state price and condition of book. 

K. R. Haley, 636 Fairmont Street, Greensburg, Pa., has 
the following copies of PENcit Portnts for sale: March 
1937 through December 1939, in excellent condition. 
Reasonable offer accepted. 

Anthony Finserro & Associates, 104-39 42nd Avenue, 
Corona, L. I., New York, has for sale all copies of 
Pencit Points since 1926. 

Robert Trivett, Jr., 35 Cambridge Street, East Orange, 
N. J., would like to purchase the following books: 
Architectural Work in Japan and Modern Details, both 
by Antonin Raymond; and Modern Architecture im 
Mexico, by Esther Born. 

B. W. Reeser, P. O. Box 276, Coconut Grove, Florida, 
will pay 35c per copy for the following issues of PENCIL 
Points: January, March, September, October, December, 
1933; January through April 1934. Must be in perfect 


condition. 
(Continued on page 48, Advertising Section) 
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YOU ARE THE BOSS 


Youngstown workmen, _in- 


spectors and engineers work 





for you in the pipe mills just as 


though they were on your payroll. 


Youngstown employees know their . 


Ask your distributor for 
Youngstown Pipe and 
Tubular Products - 
Sheets - Plates - Con- 
pipe which will give you satis- duit - Tin Plate-Bars- 
Rods - Wire - Nails - 


jobs depend on furnishing you 
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SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
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LIGNOPHOL 
iS A ONE APPLICATION WOOD FINISH 
For TRIM and FLOORS in residences, schools, 


gymnasiums, factories. 


LIGNOPHOL 


PRESERVES 
LIGNOPHOL protects your floors and trim easily 


—economically—and for years. 


LIGNOPHOL 


BRINGS OUT THE NATURAL BEAUTY 
OF THE WOOD 


Shades—natural, light, medium and dark brown. 


See reproduction of various woods in Natural 
Colors in Sweet's Catalog, Page 17/47. 


NOTHING TO WEAR OFF 


Shellac and varnish are easily scratched and wear 
off. LIGNOPHOL leaves nothing on the surface 


to be scratched or worn off. 


It will protect your floors against warping, dry rot, 
cracking, splintering, pitting, scuffing and burn 
marks from rubber shoes. All excellent reasons why 
you should investigate LIGNOPHOL for every 


wood floor or trim job on your list. 


FOR YOUR CONCRETE FLOORS, 
Use LAPIDOLITH LIQUID * 


A chemical liquid that will dustproof and wearproof your 
floors. No retreatment. The finish is permanent. 
*U. S. Pat. Of. 


Dept. P. E. -11 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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(Continued from page 46, Advertising Section) 


F. V. Altvater, Duke University, Durham, N. C., has a 
quantity of heart pine boards averaging 9 to 21 inches 
in width. These came from a house which was about 
200 years old. If any architects are interested, please 
communicate with Mr. Altvater. 

Meyer J. Sturm, 708 Church Street, Evanston, IIl., has for 
sale the following books: Dictionary of Architecture and 
Building, 3 vols., Russel Sturgis, 1905 MacMillan; 
The Spanish House of America, Rexford Newcomb; 
Development and Character of Gothic Architecture, 
Chas. H. Moore, 1899; Domestic Gothic of the Tudor 
Period, Sidney E. Castle; Terra Cotta of the Italian 
Renaissance, Arthur F. Adams; Cyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture in Italy, Greece and the Levant, Wm. P. Long- 
fellow, Scribner, 1895, book No. 44 of edition limited 
to 500 copies; Hospital Construction and Management, 
Mouat and Snell, London, 1883; The Grammar of 
Ornament, Owen Jones, 1868, an original copy of this 
rare book, cover and plates in perfect condition, sheets 
loose due to drying of glue, but can be rebound readily; 
The Organization, Construction and Management of 
Hospitals, a text book, A. J. Ochsner and Meyer J. 
Sturm, copies rare; A Parallel of Architect Both Ancient 
and Modern, Ronald Freats and John Evelyn, 1707. 


PERSONALS 


W. K. HARRISON & J. A. FOUILHOUX, ROSARIO 
CANDELA, and ALBERT MAYER, Architects, have 
formed a joint office for the Fort Greene Houses, Section 
No. 1, at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Harry L. C. Gall is office manager. 

D. D. MORGAN, Architect, has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 10914 Jefferson Street, Bur- 
lington, lowa. 

O. J. BRUER, Architect, has opened an office at 817 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Montebello, Calif. 

WILLIAM CAIN, Architect, has moved his office from 
2801 Pond Place to 375 East Fordham Road, New York, 
N. Y. 

J. H. EAGEN, Architect, has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 303 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, McKeesport, Pa. 

JOHN SCOTT LAWSON, Architect, has moved his office 
from 12 Via Parigi to larger offices at 19 Via Parigi, 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

HAROLD P. ZOLLER, FRITZ MULLER and JOHN 
J. McNAMARA, Architects, have moved their offices 
from 240 Madison Avenue to 51 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

McCONNAUGHEY & HEMMERT, Architects, have 
opened an office at 117-2 W. Washington Street, Hart- 
ford City, Indiana. 

C. R. GASKILL, JR., Architect, now has sole interest in 
the firm of Gaskill-McDaniel. The new firm will be 
operated under his own name and the address remains 
the same, 512 Alexander Building, Abilene, Texas. 

JAMES BLAUVELT, Interior Designer, with offices at 
38 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y., has been re- 
appointed lecturer on Interior Design at the New York 
School of Scientific Housekeeping. 

R. HAROLD ZOOK and D. CODER TAYLOR, Archi- 
tects, have become associated and the firm name will be 
Zook & Taylor, with offices at 140 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

VERNON C. SQUIRES, Architect, has opened an office 
in New London, New Hampshire. 

HAROLD McNEIL, Architect, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture and design at 605 Lincoln 
Road, Miami Beach, Florida. 
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CONOMY in operation and 
maintenance, and close con- 
trol of room temperatures were two 
reasons why architects Dewitt and 
Washburn, Dallas, specified efficient 
CORK insulation for the air con- 
ditioning system in the Republic 
Insurance Company’s new home 
office building. 

Leading architects and engineers 
know they can count on lasting 
efficiency when Armstrong’s Cork 
Insulation is on the job. This pure 
cork material effectively bars heat’s 
passage. It prevents warm, mois- 
ture-laden air from coming in direct 
contact with the cold air ducts and 
cold lines. Thus, there is no con- 
densation and drip, and losses of 
refrigeration are reduced to a min- 
imum. Furthermore, corkboard-in- 
sulated ducts make it possible to 
deliver cold air any practical dis- 
tance at the temperature desired. 
This means closer control of room 
temperatures—increased year- 
round comfort. 

Armstrong’s Cork Insulation is 


Insulated for Low-Cost Comfort 





*. 


% 
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Armstrong’s Corkboard and Cork Covering guard 


Republic Insurance Company Building, Dallas 


air conditioning ducts and cold lines in new 
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The Carrier-Bock Corp., Dallas, installed the efficient air conditioning equipment in the new 
Republic Insurance Company's home office building, shown above. Cold air ducts, fan and coil hous- 
ings are effectively safeguarded against condensation and refrigeration loss by 1” thick Armstrong's 
Corkboard. Efficient Armstrong's Cork Covering protects the suction lines to the compressor. 





extremely durable—highly resist- 
ant to moisture and other common 
causes of deterioration. When prop- 
erly installed, it keeps its efficiency 
for years, even under severe service 
conditions. Armstrong’s Corkboard 
is made in convenient board sizes 
and thicknesses for duct, wall, and 
roof insulation. Armstrong’s Cork 


Covering is available in shapes to fit 
all standard sizes of pipes and fit- 
tings and in thicknesses to meet any 
temperature need. For complete 
facts about this efficient, money- 
saving insulation, write today to 
Armstrong Cork Co., Build- 
ing Materials Division, 922 





Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Armstrong’s CORK INSULATION 


CORKBOARD for Cold Rooms and Equipment . . . CORK COVERING for Cold Lines 
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This drawing by Cass Gilbert, Jr., illustrates the system of Plank Panel construction—based upon pre-fabricated plank 
panels assembled with steel tie-rods—as developed in the office of Cass Gilbert, Inc., Architects, of New York. It ts re- 


ferred to in the accompanying article as an Assembly Diagram, and includes essential information about this construction 
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PLANK PANEL 
CONSTRUCTION 

A system of construction that is based 
upon pre-fabricated plank panels as- 
sembled with steel tie-rods has been 
developed in the office of Cass Gilbert, 
Inc., Architects, of New York. In its 
basic form, it is designed to provide 
quickly erected, substantial, weather- 
proof shelter, suitable for camps, bar- 
racks and the like, or for houses that 
can be lived in comfortably until they 
are converted into homes having the 
outward appearance and completeness 
of those constructed in the familiar 
manner. The panels form smooth sur- 
faces inside and outside that give a 
finished appearance and they may be 
oiled or painted. 

If a house suitable for occupancy 
by a family throughout the year is de- 
sired, the plank panel construction can 
be employed in place of the studding 
and sheathing of the usual wooden 
frame. If this construction is used for 
the shell of the house, siding or other 
exterior covering may be added, the 
interior may be plastered or otherwise 
finished, and the roof constructed in 
accordance with customary practice. 
\Vhen used in this way, the plank 

' construction replaces the cur- 
rent type of framing, just as the latter 
rep..ced the earlier framing of heavy 
tin. ers, and with the same object in 


\o1 


1 








vie’, namely, to keep pace with the 
ma” ufacturing facilities of a new day. 

demonstration unit 20 feet 
sqi re was built in the Borough of 
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This sketch of a Cape Cod Colonial Type house as designed by Cass Gilbert, 


Inc., shows this type of construction lends itself to any architectural style 


Brooklyn, New York, some months 
ago, in which the plank panel con- 
struction was used without additional 
wall covering either inside or outside. 
In this case, the panels were neither 
oiled nor painted and it is stated that 
this test structure proved the practical 
value of this system of construction 
under actual conditions of erection 
and exposure to the weather. 

Cass Gilbert, Jr., has just had this 


unit removed to the grounds of his 
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house, at Greenwich, Connecticut, to 
provide a place in which the younger 
members of the family can entertain 
their friends. 

It required only six hours for four 
men to take down the building in 
Brooklyn, load it on a truck and clear 
up the site. A few hours later, it ar- 
rived at his place in Greenwich, 
where it was unloaded in forty-five 
minutes. 

A foundation of brick piers was 


provided at the new site and the unit 
was reassembed. It is stated, as a re- 
sult of timing this operation, that such 
a unit can be assembled completely, 
including the roof of pre-fabricated 
panels, by a carpenter and three men 
in an eight-hour working day, plus 
one day’s work by the carpenter. 

This plank panel system of con- 
struction is shown by detail drawings 
and assembly diagrams for a 2() x 20- 
foot house that are reproduced here. 
Application for 1 patent on this sys- 
tem has been filed in the U. S. Patent 
Office by G. G. Wheat. 

By reference to these drawings, it 
will be seen that the walls are formed 
of mill-fabricated panels 8 feet long 
by 4 feet wide, set with the longer 
dimension vertical. ‘These panels are 


composed of random width, 2-inch 
planks dressed four sides, with double 


tongued and grooved edges, which 
hydraulic jigs. 

A spline i is mortised into each end of 
the panel for greater strength and 
rigidity. Back of the splines, spaces are 
left to serve as a tunnel through 


are glued together in 


which to run_ horizontal tie-rods. 
Grooves are provided in the edges of 
the panels, to receive the vertical tie- 
rods, which are placed in the joints. 
These panels may be of greater 
length than eight feet, if desired. For 
economy it is advisable to use stock 
lumber lengths. In addition to the 
solid wall panels, door and window 
panels, pre-fabricated with openings, 
are employed. The door panels are 
provided with a bottom rail of oak 
the ends of which are mortised into 


the panel. This rail has a groove to 
receive the horizontal tie-rod and may 
be covered by a metal weather-strip 
sill. Partitions may be plank panels. 

Panels similar to the solid wall 
panels are employed for the floor. 
‘They have tunnels back of the splines 
and grooves in their edges through 
which tie-rods are run at right angles 
and extended through the sills, where 
their threaded ends are fitted with 
nuts bearing upon washers. The floor 
panels rest upon joists which are in 
turn supported at the sill and by a 
girder beam. Provision is made, by 
means of a detail shown here, to per- 
mit the tie-rods in the floor to by-pass 
the vertical tie-rods in the sills. 

In assembling the walls, the wall 
panels, together with any door or 
window panels that may be required, 
are joined together to form a wall 
unit with aang tie-rods extend- 
ing through the top and bottom and 
vertical tie-rods in the joints between 
the panels, extending through the sill 
and plate assembly and fitted with 
nuts bearing upon washers. 

In each corner of the building, a 
steel angle is placed. The threaded 
ends of the horizontal tie-rods pass 
through holes in these angles and are 
fitted with nuts. This applies to walls 
up to 24 feet in length, which may 
be formed in multiples of the 4-foot 
width of the panels. If a wall of 
greater length is required, a steel 
channel can be substituted for the 
angle and the wall extended by add- 
ing panels, the channel providing a 
means of securing the tie-rods, or 


sleeve nuts may be used to join the 
tie-rods as the case may indicate. Ad- 
ditions may be connected to the build- 


ing in this manner. 

From the foregoing, it is seen 
that when the elements are assembled 
and the nuts on the tie-rods are tight- 
ened up, the unit must be remarkably 
strong. It is stated that such a unit 
could be overturned without collaps- 
ing, could bridge an earthquake crev- 
ice and, if not anchored to the foun- 
dation, could float on the waters of 
a flood and be of service after being 
salvaged, also that if secured to the 
foundation, it would offer unusual 
resistance to storms. 

It is clear that such solid panel 
walls would have considerabe insulat- 
ing value. They would not take fire 
as readily as lighter material and 
would not cause any flue action favor- 
able to the spread of fire, as in the 
case of walls containing an air space. 
It is to be noted that the panels serve 
as the supporting members as well as 
the enclosing members of the struc- 
ture and that this construction em- 
ploys the materials in such a way as to 
utilize their strength. 

When not assembled the elements 
can be packed solidly in small com- 
pass, for transportation or storage; 
they are small enough and light 
enough to be handled with ease and 
speed. All of the operations required 
are simple enough to be performed 
with labor available anywhere. This 
looks like a workmanlike approach to 
the problem of pre-fabricated con- 
struction. EUGENE CLUTE 





REST ASSURED THERE WON’T BE LEAKS 





Made Water-tight with WASCO 


Cahill House City Hospital, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Architects: McLaughlin & Burr, Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Wasco 


COPPER-FABRIC FLASHING 


There's peace of mind for the Architect who specifies 
WASCO. He knows that once installed, WASCO is 
always on the job, protecting his buildings from damage 
and disfiguration caused by leaks and seepage. 


WASCO is the only flashing that combines copper and 
fabric in one material—providing copper protection 
plus the bonding ability of asphalt-saturated fabric at 
surprisingly low cost! 


LET WASCO SOLVE YOUR LEAKAGE PROBLEMS 
WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES AND DATA 


‘WASCO FLASHING COMPANY: 





Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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An Airport is no longer a made- 
over meadow with a vacated barn 
for a hangar, but functional, beauti- 
ful, worthy of a major system of 
transportation. The firm of Albert 
Kahn, Inc., is in the forefront of air- 
port design. This is their striking plan 
for Denver's new air terminus, now 
under construction. 

inspiration? Yes, to an extent, but 
perspiration and plenty of it goes 
into such design. Hours, days, weeks 
—men bent over drafting tables 
executing sketch after sketch. That's 
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when a pencil counts. It must effort- 
lessly record the will of its guiding 
genius—not direct attention to itself. 
That is why most men who express 
their ideas by lines on paper have 
always insisted upon Venus. They can 
count on it for smoothness, for 
strength and particularly for absolute 
uniformity of gradation through the 
17 Venus tones of black. We would 
be pleased to send you samples in 
the degree you require. Address, 
Dept. A. 


* Pat. Off. No. 1,738,888 
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$1 PER DOZEN 


in 17 grades, 6B to 9H; also 3 grades 
for tracing 


MADE IN U.S.A. by 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., HOBOKEN, N.J. 


ALSO MADE IN 
CANADA—Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
ENGLAND—Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London 




















AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


Op Vermont Housss, by Herbert 
Wheaton Congdon ($3.00, 190 
pages 7” x 10”, illustrated — 
Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro). 

The theme of this cross-section of 

Vermont architecture and customs, 

which resulted from the author’s in- 

vestigations as architect-photographer 
for the Old Buildings Project of the 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, at 

the University of Vermont, is ex- 

pressed by the sub-title of the book, 

“The Architecture of a Resourceful 

People.” Not until he was at work 

on his survey, and penetrating half- 

forgotten sections of the State, did 

Congdon realize that he was explor- 

ing a neglected phase of Vermont 

life; then as his curiosity drew him 
on, he determined to write about it. 

Thus we have a book written by an 
architect, illustrated with a collection 
of 125 of his photographs, and filled 
with a wealth of information of just 
the sort that appeals to his profession. 

Intimate studies of homes, as well as 

a record of the Vermont monuments, 

give a rich picture. For reference, a 

thorough index is included. 


BuitpinGc Cope Cuarts, by Ernest 
Irving Freese ($1.00, 10 charts— 
Ernest Irving Freese, 6247 Pine 
Crest Drive, Los Angeles, Calif.). 

Ten charts that do away with all 

computations in determining — the 

Maximum Allowable Spans of Doug- 

las fir floor joists and rafters varying 

in size, spacing and loading, to meet 
the requirements of the Uniform 

Building Code, State Housing Act of 

California and the building ordinances 

of the city and county of Los Angeles. 
Charts are 814” x 11”, printed on 

one side only, of heavy-service buff- 
colored stock, with all 
rounded, and with three-ring loose- 
leaf punching. 


corners 


STANDARD PLUMBING DETAILs, by 
Louis J. Day, Architect and Sani- 
tary Engineer ($6.00, 119 plates 
914" x 114%4"”—John Wiley & 
Sons, New York). 

According to the publishers: “Tn this 

book you will have available for quick 

reference the many facts and details 
concerning plumbing obtainable for- 
merly only after exhaustive research. 

Every phase of plumbing is covered 

graphically, with no text description. 
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These pen drawings by Frank Barcus, staff architect for the Detroit City 
Planning Commission, are from his recently-published book “All Around 
Detroit—Leaves from an Artists Notebook.” The drawings depict the De- 
troit skyline (above) and the Ford rotunda showroom designed by Albert 
Kahn. The book published by Mr. Barcus consists of notes—artistic and his- 
torical—on points of interest about the city and is illustrated with eighty 


drawings and two maps. He is now at work on a book about the Great Lake: 


The drawing tells the complete story 
—the installation, the connections, 
and how they fit together. The in- 
formation presented is sound, reliable, 
and covers the best modern practice. 
Excepting the diagrams, all drawings 
are drawn to scale and are reproduced 
at the actual size drawn.” 

The lack of text information is 
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probably not a serious omission to the 
sanitary engineer, but an architect 
may feel the need for explanatory 
matter. We hope that the next edition 
of this book may utilize some text to 
establish some of the principles in- 
volved in the hydraulics of plumbin: 
so that the very excellent plates w) 
be more intelligible. D 
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STRENGTHEN 


FLOORS, WALLS and ROOFS Lo reny yarhanrsistne 


buildings add extra proof to the fact 


with that U-S-S Wire Fabric is the ideal 


3 ’ * reinforcement for concrete floors, 
F 1} e a j Thy walls and roofs. 


a Installing U-S-S Wire Fabric is a 
Rei nfo VTCe€MmMen f simple job. It is convenient to handle 


— goes down easily — lies fat and 





always stays in place. Little labor is 




















involved, construction time and 










costs are cut. 

U-S-S Wire Fabric is available in 
Electric Welded and Triangle Mesh 
Fabrics. Both can be furnished in 
rolls or sheets according to your re- 


quirements. 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY | 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco. Pacific Coast Distributors United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND PRIZES 


The Section of Fine Arts, Public 
Buildings Administration, Federal 
Works Agency, invites competition 
for 200 water colors for the Carville, 
Louisiana, Marine Hospital — for 
which a total of $6,000 will be paid 
by the Government. This Hospital is 
the only one in the United States 
which houses in approx- 
imately 400 leprosy victims. There 
are 16 buildings for patients and the 
water colors will decorate 32 sitting 
rooms in these buildings and 4 voca- 


isolation 


tional rooms. 

Through the generosity of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
the jury will select an additional 100 
water colors for which a total of 
$3,000 will be paid for further deco- 
ration of the Carville Marine Hospital 
and also several other Marine Hospi- 
tals in the United States. The advisory 
jury to the Section of Fine Arts which 
will select the 300 water colors will 
include: Eliot O?Hara of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Charles Burchfield, Gar- 
denville, New York; Buk Ulreich, 
New York City; and John Marin, 
Cliffside, New Jersey. 


‘The term water color is used in the 
liberal sense and is intended to include 
paintings in water color, temperas, 
gouache or a combination of these 
media, wash drawings and _ pastels. 
All must be executed on a high grade 
water color paper or board, submit- 
ted matted, signed with the artist’s 
name and not more than five from 
one artist. The mailing or delivery 
address is the office of the Section of 
Fine Arts, 7th and D Streets, $.W., 
Washington, D. C., and the deadline 
is November 15, 1940. 


PLYM FELLOWSHIPS 

The Twenty-eighth Competition for 
the $1,200 Francis J. Plym Fellow- 
ship in Architecture is announced by 
the committee in charge, under au- 
thority of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Illinois. It is open 
to all graduates of the Illinois De- 
partment of Architecture and will be 
held in two parts, the preliminary 
January and the final probably 
during February and March. Al- 
though the Plym Fellowship is for 
European travel, the committee re- 


during 


serves the right to determine when 
conditions permit foreign travel and 
study. 

The Eighteenth Competition for 
the Plym Foreign Fellowship in Ar- 
chitectural Engineering also is an- 
nounced by the committee in charge. 
This is open to graduates of the De- 
partment of Architecture, in Archi- 
tectural Engineering, at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the value also is 
$1,200. 

Professor L. H. Provine, Head of 
the Department of Architecture, may 
be addressed at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, for further informa- 
tion about either fellowship. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
The School of Design in Chicago 
has awarded scholarships for the cur- 
rent academic year to Alfonso Car- 
rara, Chicago; Milton Halberstadt, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Ho- 
mer Page, Oakland, California. 
L. Moholy-Nagy, Director, also an- 
nounces that the number of appli- 
cants for scholarships was so great 
(Continued on page 69) 
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@ PERFORMANCE makes a 
champ. And just that 
makes Sentonncatte cold 
storage doors unbeatable. 





Easy operation, maximum 
insulating qualities, seals 


ing performance. 


When buying doors insist that they are Jamison-Built. 
Their performance is your protection. Jamison Cold Stor- 


age Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


Jamison, Stevenson and Victor Doors 





(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 


CHAMP 


IN ANY PLANT 





Jamison Standard 
Walk-in Door 


that seal, and time-tested durability are the built-in 
features of Jamison-Built doors that insure their outstand- 








TIME-PROVEN 






Time has proved the su- 
periority of Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains... 
users have proved their 
trouble-proof qualities! 
Patented features keep 
Halsey Taylors perma- 
nently in the front rank as 
America’s super-sanitary 
fixtures! Get our com- 
plete catalog! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


Lrunking Sountauns 
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(Continued from page 68 ) 
nd the quality of their work so high 
n many cases that the School offered 
vo additional part-scholarships to 
Louis Sigalos, Chicago; and Richard 

Schofield, of Bridgeport, Illinois. The 

winners will be given a year’s study 
in the school’s foundation courses, 

which cover an introduction to the 
fields of drawing and color, sculp- 
ture, photography, weaving and basic 
work in wood and metal with hand 
tools and machines, together with 
science courses and lectures on con- 


temporary art and _ architecture 
trends. 

BRUNNER AWARD 

The committee in charge of the 


Arnold W. Brunner Scholarship has 
announced that applications and sup- 
porting evidence will be accepted until 
November 15 from applicants among 


NEW HOME BUILDING 
INFORMATION CENTER 

W alter Sanders, New York architect, 
is preparing plans for the alteration of 
the old Rockefeller Center headquar- 
ters of PEDAC to serve as the new 
Rockefeller Home Center. PED. AC, 
founded eight years ago as a display 
for will 
give way to a series of eanieeaal for 
home building products. The exhibits 
as planned by Mr. Sanders, the Di- 
rector of Design of the Center, will 
novel features. Models and 
full-sized wall assemblies will be used 
to demonstrate proper framing, types 
treatment of walls and 


space decor: ating materials, 


contain 


of exterior 
roofs, heating systems, plumbing 
payment, and lighting. 

sy veering ina et <8 isterly direc- 
after visiting Radio City Music 
Hall, our suburban and country sub- 
scribers may reach these showrooms 
in the International Building in that 
showplace of Baghdad-on-the-Sub- 


way—Rockefeller Center. 


tion 


CONFERENCE SET 
\ conference, The Expansion of In- 
with Respect 
tv General Planning and Housing, is 
to be held at the University of Mich- 
Ann Arbor, November 29 
and 30, under auspices of the College 
© Architecture and Design, current 


dustrial Communities, 


Ivan, in 


problems arising from the present in- 
dustrial expansion program are to be 
p esented by experts in the fields con- 
c.rned, such as Architecture and the 
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the membership of the Architectural 
League of New York. Approximately 
$2,000 is available for one or more 
scholarships and announcement of the 
awards will be made December 15. 


RECEIVES AWARD 

An award for the best design and 
craftsmanship of all the exhibitors at 
the summer exhibition of the Society 
of Designer-Craftsmen was presented 
September 26, at a meeting of the 
Society at 64 East 55th Street, New 
York, N. Y. The recipient of the 
award—a fellowship in the Society— 
was Lillian Holm, who came from 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, to receive 
the honor in person. Mrs. Holm is a 
teacher of weaving at the Kingswoed 
School of the Cranbrook Foundation 
of Art near Detroit. She has been dis- 
playing her work at the Society’s 
summer show at 64 East 55th St. 


* * 


Building Industry, Public Officials 
and Social Agencies, and Real Estate 
groups. There also will be opportunity 
for discussion. 

Those interested in attending the 
conference are urged to 
Dean Wells Bennett, 207 
tural Building, Ann Arbor, 
for detailed information. 
HOUSING STUDY 
problems relating to housing are be- 
ing conducted in New York by the 
“Housing Study Group,” now func- 
for the fourth The 
group was organized under the lead- 
ership of Clarence S. Stein and Henry 
S. Churchhill and it is headed this 
year by Jack A. Wahl, who was 
Head Draftsman for the Queens- 
bridge Houses and now fills a similar 
the Kingsborough 
USHA project. It 


has been suggested that architectural 


write to 
Architec- 


Michigan, 


forums for the discussion of 


tioning year. 


capacity for 


Houses, another 
draftsmen in other large cities might 
form similar groups to broaden their 
knowledge of housing and Mr. Wahl 
offers to answer questions addressed 
to him at 5 East 57th Street, N. Y. 

Field trips to visit low-rent, limited 
dividend, 
have been arranged in addition to the 
forum discussions. In several cases the 
architect of the project visited has 
served as guide to the group. Among 
the forum speakers there have been 
Clarence §. Stein, Henry §. Church- 
hill, T. F. Mending Fh L. Ackerman, 
Albert Mayer and Henry Wright, rm 


and other housing projects 
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No wonder stoker men are so enthu- 
New 
25”’ Boiler. For auto- 


siastic in their praise of the 
SMITH MILLs “ 
matic coal firing in large homes 
and small commercial buildings it’s 
in a class by itself — a revelation 
in faster heating, higher efficiency 


and greater economy 





SMITH 
MILLS 
“Oh 99 


Famous Mills Vertical water tube 





construction with its high proportion 
of direct heating surface insures more 
heat from the fuel dollar. Ease of in- 
stallation helps to assure low first 
cost. Cast-iron construction adds 
years of dependable service. 


Catalog . . . gives complete 
information ... Write for it. 


The H. B. SMITH C€O., Inc. 


WESTFIELD ® MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


JMITH 


Since 18.53 


MOST FAMOUS NAME IN HEATING 




































Gas boiler DeLuxe Oil boiler 


You ask ~ ~ 
Are Burnham Boilers 


Honestly Rated? 


Frankly, no. 

Take either our gas or the DeLuxe Unit oil boiler. 
Neither one are rated up to what the factory tests 
showed. As a result, both are doing a better on- 
the-job job than we rate them for. 


Stili we urge your going by our ratings. 
It’s always safer to have a little surplus that can 
be called on when needed. 
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See Sweet’s. See for yourself. 








3,URNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 








Irvington, N. Y. Zanesville, Ohio 
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A Gift 


any architect will remember 


"Great Georgian Houses of America,"’ in two 
volumes, is the most authoritative compilation of 
American architecture in the early Colonial days 
of our country. Both volumes are of vital value to 
any architect and make handsome additions to his 
working library. 


Large, beautifully cloth bound books, II! x 
141/,”. Over seventy Georgian houses are fully 
illustrated. 500 pages of drawings, photographs 
and details. Price for each first edition volume is 
only $20. 


Also, the Architects' Tea Set of fine Lenox China 
—15 pieces—makes a memorable gift at the spe- 
cial price of $35.00. 


All proceeds, as you know, go to the very impor- 
tant work of this Committee in behalf of the un- 
employed of the profession. 


Architects’ Emergency Committee 
115 East 40th Street = New York, N. Y. 
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A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 











ARTEX 400 
PRACTICAL DRAWING 
lebdon Probes seo 


MADE IN NEWARK, USA 






you 
SHOULD 
HAVE 
THIS 





SOFT ERASER FOR PENCIL WORK 


Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 400 Artex 


A soft, white eraser in a handy, bias 
beveled design for pencil work on all 
kinds of paper, illustration board, or 
tracing cloth. It has an edge or a side 
for every kind of erasing from a fine 
line to a broad surface. 


Two Sizes—No. 400 ARTEX—5c 
No. 410 ARTEX—10c 


c_At your art supply store or your stationer 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 


America’s Eraser Specialists 







WoIdon Rotets Enanonn 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of Pencit Pornts published monthly at Stamford, Conn., for 

October 1, 1940. 
State of New York a 
County of New York ic 

_Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Philip H. Hubbard, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Publish- 
ing Director of the Corporation publishing Pencit Points and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of M arch 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, associate 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

Editor, Kenneth Reid, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

Managing Editor, Charles Magruder, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 

ity. 

Publishing Director, Philip H. Hubbard, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

2. That the owner is: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York City; Ralph Reinhold, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City, and L. N. Thompson, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City, 
stockholders. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions’ under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner, and this affant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporz ation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so state 
by him. 

Puitiep H. Hupsarp, 
Publishing Director 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1940 
Curvitte C. Roprnson, _ 
Notary Public 


(My commission expires March 30, 1942.) 
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GET YOUR LIBRARY NOW 


This special price is for a short time only. Don’t be 
without a complete Data Sheet Library any longer. 
Don Graf has done your hunting for you — this highly 
concentrated information in convenient form will save 
you countless hours of searching. Find out how simple it 
is to locate the important data that you repeatedly need. 


KEEP UP TO DATE 


Each month Pencit Points prints 4 new Data Sheets. 
Your Data Sheet Library will grow in value and useful- 
ness every month — all you have to do is to cut these 
new Data Sheets out of Pencit Points each month and 
file them in your Data Sheet Library. 


HUNDREDS OF DATA SHEETS FREE 


Dozens of prominent manufacturers have had their 
‘roducts data-ized. Manufacturers’ free sets of Data 
Yheets are identical in format and presentation with 
he Pencit Points series. Several direct-reading Slide 
Rules are available. Check coupon for folder giving 
plete list and how to obtain them free. 
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JUST A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS 


Freight Train Clearance Spell It Right 

Area per Seat for Theaters Indication of Materials 
Movie Projection Room Areas Lettering for Drawings 
Projection Room Plan Dimensioning Pitfalls 
Projection Room Elevation How to Draw an Ellipse 
Projection ‘Room Section Entasis of Columns —y 
First Row Seat Location Blue Print Inks and Fixatif 
Main Floor Slope Mutuled Doric Order 
Conventional vs. Ideal Slope Slope of Inclines 

Side Seat Limits Three-Centered Arch 
Theater Chairs for Main Floor Drawing Materials 
Determining the Balcony Slope Roman Numerals 

Theater Chairs for Balcony Four-Centered Arch 
Screen-to-Seating Proportions Dividing a Circumference_ 
Stage Height and Grid Location Perspective Layout Made Easy 
Lunch Counters Colonial Lettering 

Café Floors, Walls, Ete. A Modern Alphabet 

Café Lavatories, Toilets Old English Lettering 


Café Doors, Windows, Etc. 

Café Equipment, Etc. 

Barber Shop Plan 

Average Shew Window Depths 
Average Show Window Floor Heights 
Store Front Lighting _ 

Show Window Lighting 

Lighted Store, Window Attraction 
[ypical Office Building Unit 
Bookshelves 

Library Stacks 

School Seating Schemes 
Elementary School Classroom 
Elevations of Classroom 

Junior or Senior Classroom 
Planniag Classrooms 






USE THIS 
HANDY 
ORDER 


PENCIL POINTS, Dept. G, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


I enclose $7.00 for the Data Sheet Library. (Orders for delivery in New 
York City must be accompanied by 14c cash extra for sales tax.) 


[_] Send folder on how to get manufacturers’ free Data Sheets. 
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ICLOAVEd 


WA : 
TRACING CLOTH 


has been adopted as standard by hun- 
dreds of concerns large enough to main- 
tain material-testing laboratories and to 
know what is best and to govern their 
purchases accordingly. 


Claims and arguments have little weight 
against proof. 


Try MICRO-WEAVE — write for samples. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
Companion Products: Royal Blue Print Cloth and Photo Cloth. 


BOSTON NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS - RICHMOND 


MORE THAN 


The dispensing roll container is a 18 0 
rotection, @ convenience and an FLAWLES 
identification. It keeps the cloth sS 
clean — handy brackets attach to THREADS 
desk or table. PER Sa.INCH CQ 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


IMPROVED TYPE C ANEMOSTAT 
An improved and modified design has been developed by 
the Anemostat Corporation of America, New York, to 
take the place of the former type C Anemostat. This 
modified type C Anemostat functions in the same man- 
ner as the preceding type C. 

The following improvements have been made: 

(1) The diameter of the outer cone has been reduced 
from a dimension approximately three times the neck 
diameter, to a dimension approximately two times the 
neck diameter. Be- 
cause of the smaller 
outer dimensions, 
the ceiling opening 
to receive the 
f Anemostat will be 
| correspondingly 
smaller. This will 
permit the installa- 
tion of the Anemo- 
stat between beams 
with a minimum of 
structural framing, 
particularly where 
wood framing is 
employed. 





(2) The outer cone is finished with a moulded edge. 
This edge will prevent smudging and streaking of the 
ceiling under all but the most unfavorable conditions. 

(3) The construction of the improved type C is 
sturdier. The diameter of the outer cone has been re- 
duced but the gauge of the metal remains the same and 
the outer cone is furthermore strengthened because of 
the moulded edge. The diameter of the fixing stays has 
been increased. The appearance of the Anemostat has 
been very greatly improved. 


NEW ASPHALT ROOFING ENTERS FIELD 
UNDER TRADE NAME OF ASQU 


Construction Materials Patents, Inc., Cincinnati, O., an- 
nounces an important development in asphalt roofing 
and the issuance of three U. S. Patents: one covering the 
new product, one the process of manufacture, and one 
the equipment used in the process. 

The new roofing is being identified by the name of 
Asqu. It is claimed that the new process makes possible 
the positive control of the roofing quality and uniform- 
ity hour by hour in its manufacture. 


The major cause of the lack of uniformity in the 
wearing quality of asphalt shingles as finally determined 
by years of intensive research, was, it is stated, incom- 
plete asphalt saturation of the felt base of the shingles 
and roll roofings. This shortcoming is said to be over- 
come by the Asqu process which saturates the felt with 
asphalt to no less than 98'14% of its total capacity, as 
against a minimum standard of 85% saturation required 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Among the advantages claimed for Asqu roofings are 
the practical elimination of severe blistering, sliding, 
and the loss of the protective mineral granule surface of 
the shingles. 

The Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, O., is the 
first licensee to manufacture asphalt roofing under Asqu 
patents. 

(Continued on page 76, Advertising Section) 
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Be ae ta? 





OVEMBER 


told you about 


Here are some things we haven't 





refrigerants 





“Freon” refrigerants are safe. Almost 
everyone interested in air condition- 
ing knows it. They meet all the speci- 
fications for safety of life and property 
set by the Underwriters’ laboratories 
and other responsible organizations. 


But safety is far from being the 
only advantage of “Freon” refriger- 
ants! Consider, for example, the flex- 
ibility of equipment using “Freon” 
refrigerants. It is light weight and 
compact. It requires little headroom. 
Because of the safety of the refriger- 
ant and the quietness of operation, it 
can be placed right in the room to 
be cooled, or close to the material to 
receive the refrigeration effect. These 
features make possible the most efh- 
cient use of building space, and fre- 
quently reduce the amounts of ducts 
needed. 


The initial cost of equipment is low. 





194¢0 


Systems using “Freon” refrigerants 


operate at low pressures, permitting 
lighter castings. No automatic purg- 
ing apparatus is needed for decom- 
posed gases, because “Freon” refrig- 
erants will withstand repeated evap- 
orations, compressions and condensa- 
tions without disassociation. 

Operating costs are also low. 
“Freon” refrigerants have no corro- 
sive action on any of the metals used 
in refrigerating machinery. This per- 
mits selection of materials which pro- 
vide maximum heat transfer and efh- 
ciency. “Freon” refrigerants are mis- 
cible with mineral lubricating oil, 
assuring positive lubrication and 
avoiding oil logging of condensers, 
receivers and evaporators. 

So many and so obvious are the 
advantages of “‘Freon” refrigerants 
that they have come to be used al- 


KINETIC CHEMICALS, INC., TENTH & MARKET STREETS, 







most exclusively for air conditioning, 
and in a majority of new commercial 
refrigeration units, [hey are as adapt- 
able to small fractional horsepower 
units as to commercial apparatus of 
hundreds of tons capacity. Some of 
the largest refrigerating systems in 
the world use “Freon” refrigerants. 

Why not get a fresh estimate of air 
conditioning costs with the modern 
1940 equipment employing “Freon” 
refrigerants. You may be pleasantly 
surprised to find how low they are. 


FREON 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


La fe he frigerastls 


*“Preon” is ("éretic’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorine rcfrizerants. 






WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 









THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 





















General Conditions without Agreement ...... 35 
Agreement without General Conditions ........ 15 
oo cincsnakauseniescsendeaban situs 10 
Perth GF SROOUtTMER «......:--..6.6..520sccssscccescssccsteene 10 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

cS rete 5, Sree eer Sy ear 10 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) ... .02 
Cem ae Ba IE sais ei oescevscecdecrccnsesne 15 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker ....................00.... 1.00 





Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tect’s supplies. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Accounting Forms and Binders ........................ 
Prices furnished on request 


Agenda for Architects .............. Die witecinge $0.40 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 





















aenaeet ANNIE 55.05 be lasins sadaenissecscsismsions 1.00 
Standard Filing System for Architectural 
WRbee: i ARTRBIIE inci scescecse: cacccssecerencesecasseaees 1.00 
BOOKS 
Handbook of Architectural Practice ..... $5.00 
(Under revision—announcement later.) 
Manual of Accounting for Architects ......... 5.00 
The Autobiography of an Idea— 
OE Cop ee 3.00 
(Reprint pending—announcement later.) 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 
RONAN cr COUEDIIMIE ci ccceccansecstsnecsasecescaassuce 15.00 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 
of Early American Architecture) .... 20.00 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 






Master of Many Arts ......................005 30.00 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 































































(Continued from page 74, Advertising Section) 


NEW SAFETY SWITCH 


The Frank Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo., an- 
nounces the introduction of a front-operated enclosed 
safety switch, known as the F-A Shutlbrak switch, 
which is said to einbody entirely new ideas in both de- 
sign and construction. For either surface or flush 
mounting, it is a heavy duty indus- 
trial switch with quick make and 
quick break connections held under 
compression. The line and load con- 
nections are enclosed in the com- 
pletely insulated shuttle, which con- 
tains the movable contacts—the 
springs, and the main contact roller. 
There is an arc-resisting barrier be- 
tween the line and load contacts at 
all times. 

The new switch is equipped with 
Kamklamp fuse-holders for either 
ferrule or knife-blade types of fuse 

= terminals. It is available either with 
or without an interlocking arrangement between the 
operating switch lever and the door of the fuse com- 
partment. Capacities at present: 30 to 200 amp. in- 
clusive for 250 volt AC or DC, and 575 volt AC, in 
2, 3 or 4 poles, with higher capacities in preparation. 





NEW FIRE RETARDANT INSULATING 
BOARD LATH 


A fire-retardant wall can now be built, employing as a 
foundation a fiber board which insulates against heat 
and sound with high efficiency. This is made possible 
with the introduction by Fir-Tex, Portland, Ore., of 
Fir-Tex fire retardant insulating board, said to be the 
only 12-inch insulating board with one-hour fire rating 
on wall construction, using wood studding and plaster. 
This lath also protects metal framework against warping 
caused by heat. 

The new board consists of felted wood fibers mixed 
with the proper proportion of microscopic flakes of ex- 
panded vermiculite. These flakes are said to form thou- 
sands of fire-walls in each cubic inch of the lath. 


NEW MILCOR CORNER BEAD 


The most significant advance in corner bead design 
since the invention of the original expansion wing is 
claimed for the new Super-Ex Corner Bead, a recent de- 
velopment of the Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Through the use of a half-solid, half-expanded wing, 
Super-Ex is said to combine the rigidity of a solid-wing 
corner bead with 
the plaster-bonding 
qualities of an ex- 
panded metal wing. 
The central section 
of the unit is a 
backbone of solid 
steel, perforated 
and _ double-fluted 
for extra strength. 
The remainder of 
the wing is of ex- 
panded mesh, in- 
suring a tight plas- 
ter bond and a crack-proof building corner. 

The solid wings of Super-Ex extend far enough 01 
either side of the nose of the bead to reach the bas: 
wall at all points, thus eliminating all irregularities du 
(Continued on page 78, Advertising Section) 
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TILE-TEX flooring stands the 


of commercial “Use 


Mi overn commercial floor areas demand a floor- 
ing that is attractive but not distracting; long- 
wearing; comparatively low in first cost, and easy 
to clean and keep clean. Tile-Tex flooring meets all 
of these exacting requirements ¢ Sixty colors in 
fifteen sizes insure attractive design and pattern. 
The sturdy asbestos-asphalt composition of Tile- 
Tex is noted for its rugged wear-resistance. 
Tile-Tex is priced lower than many temporary floor 
coverings — and its smooth, sanitary surface makes 
it simple and economical to keep bright and clean. 


Chain stores, street level offices, cocktail lounges, 
clothing stores, drug stores, theatres, hotels, restau- 
rants, bowling alleys — these are just a few of the 
many types of commercial establishments that have 
used Tile-Tex and found it the answer to their floor 
problems ¢ Call on our design department for 
pattern and layout suggestions, and consult your 
nearest Tile-Tex contractor for estimates. 




















fe ) 

\ Our Constant Objective 
\ is to furnish the architect with an 
; honest, steadily improved product 


that will enable him to design archi- 
tecturally correct floors which can be 
installed and maintained properly at 
minimum cost. 


I\VEMB-ER 1940 
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No. 10 BEAD CHAIN aS 






No.6 BEAD CHAIN 

You find BEAD CHAIN* constantly on many 
products of architectural use, but do you realize the 
wide diversification it has for decoration and prac- 
tical efficiency? For example, BEAD CHAIN* in 
the proper size and desired metal finish, is widely 
used with decorative results for skylight and tran- 
som controls, heat regulators, Venetian Blind pulls 
and with plumbing and electrical fixtures. 


SIZES AND APPROXIMATE STRENGTH 











Approx. tensile strength, Ibs. 

Size Diam. of Brass or nickel 
No. bead, in. silver Monel 

3 .093 15-20 25 

6 125 25-30 45 

10 .187 45-50 75 

13 .250 85-100 150 

20 375 175-200 > 














e Architects, designers and engineers are 
invited to send for samples, catalog page 
and cooperation on any problem where the 


use of BEAD CHAIN~« might be effective. 





ESTABLISHED 19!4 


T Reg. U.S. Pat 1 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING .CO. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat.o7. 54 MT. GROVE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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(Continued from page 76 Advertising Section) 


to rough corners. In case of an accidental blow to the 
corner, major shocks are transmitted directly to the solid 
wall, and resulting minor shocks are diffused by the 
expanded metal reinforcing the plaster. 

Super-Ex is precision stamped and expanded from 
one-piece 24 and 26 gauge Titecoat galvanized steel. 


SUNCO MICRO-TUNED CARILLON 
The Sundt Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill., is producing 
a new micro-tuned carillon, which is tuned to an aver- 
age accuracy of 1/5000 of 1% to tuning fork standard 
accurate to 1 part in 10,000. Such close tuning, is said 
to eliminate the out-of-tune sound so frequently heard 
in outdoor carillons when two or more notes are played 
together; and harmonies of unusual beauty of tone are 
created. 

Special electric 
pickups on each 
chime pick up the 
deep sub-octave 
bell notes which 
are amplified sepa- 
rately. In this way 
the range is ex- 
tended a full oc- 
tave. Microphones 
pick up the usual 
chime note. The 
two are blended by 
foot pedals to obtain unusual distance effects, and varia- 
tions. The deepest note equals the tone produced by a 
bell of 12,500 pounds; the total weight of the Sunco 
carillon is only six hundred pounds. 

The Sunco instrument is an amplified, 25-chime, 37- 
note, keyboard operated, tubular chime-carillon. It is 
played like a piano. Large outdoor speakers are mounted 
in the church belfry. The same amplifying system that 
is used for the carillon can also be used for indoor 
speakers, hard-of-hearing aids, and a variety of uses 
ranging from the pulpit to the basement. A phonograph 
turntable in the console is provided for playing special 
chime records recorded from the carillon. 


ALFOL INSULATION BLANKET 
The Alfol Insulation Co., Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New 


York, announces a new development in reflective insula- 
tion blanket that is supplied in a rolled collapsed form. 
Each roll contains 250 sq. ft. of net insulation, is 7” in 
diameter and weighs 17 pounds. 

The application of this material is extremely simple 
and perfectly safe because the blanket in its collapsed 
form will not extend across a stud, beam or rafter space 
until a slight pull is exerted on the edges. With this pull 
the blanket spreads 4” wider across its width, and not 
only will it reach across the two wood members forming 
a panel, but it has ample allowance for job variances in 
the spacing of wood members. 

The material is supplied in single and double layer 
form and stock sizes are 15”, 19” and 23” net widths. 
These widths fit 16”, 20” and 24” on center spacings. 

Both the single and double layer materials are backed 
up with a double vapor barrier paper consisting of 2 
sandwich sheet of two 25-lb. kraft papers with 25-lb. 
asphalt binder, and a covering sheet of 40-lb. kraft 
paper. When nailed across the face of wood members, 
the single or multiple sheets of aluminum foil are in 
complete and free suspension, bounded by air spaces and 
the selvage lap of one blanket over the other gives pos! 
tive assurance against edge bulges or leakage. 

(Continued on page 81, Advertising Section) 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURE FOR CERTAIN-TEED 
GYPSUM WALLBOARD 


The Certain-teed Products Corp., New York, announces 
the production of a gypsum wallboard under its trade 
name, Bestwall, made with all four edges beveled. This 
makes possible concealed side joints as well as concealed 
end joints. 

When two pieces of the Bestwall wallboard are placed 
together the two bevels form a depression in which the 
reinforcing tape is applied. The tape is then covered with 
joint finisher, forming a smooth, strong joint. 

One of the chief advantages of the improvement, it 
is stated, is the elimination of much of the “feathering- 
out” that was necessary in finishing the ends of the ap- 
plied boards, thereby saving time and labor. Fur- 
thermore, by permitting horizontal application, the 
four-bevel product furnishes additional bracing to the 
structure, and provides greater strength to joints at all 
openings and corners. 


GAS-FIRED WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 


The Dowagiac Steel Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich., 
announces a new gas-fired winter air conditioner, the 
Dowagiac Arrow, in a neat, compact unit which is 

: : erected on 
a base pan 
and shipped 
completely 
assembled. 
It is unique 
in design in 
that the 
combustion 
chamber is 
of the tear 
drop or air- 
plane wing 
design to 
minimize 
turbulence 
against its 
wiping sur- 
faces. Four 
flues lead back to a radiator and slotted heat exchanger 
giving the burning gases about 14’ of fire travel and 
giving the unit generous heating surface. 

The burner is especially designed to fit the unit. The 
unit is finished in blue Hammerloid baked enamel on 
22 gauge auto body steel and trimmed with chromium 
handles. 














NEW WASHABLE, INTERIOR, 
RESIN-BASE PAINT 

Resinall is the trade name of a washable interior paint 

with synthetic resin binder recently introduced by the 

National Chemical & Mfg. Co., 3617 South May St., 
Chicago. 

The chief feature of Resinal! is combining thorough 
vashability with water-thinned paint characteristics in- 
cluding one-coat coverage on most surfaces, 40-minute 
irying, and application with a wide brush. 

Resinall comes in paste form and a gallon thins to ap- 
roximately one and one-half gallons of paint of brush- 
1g Consistency. On smooth finish plaster a paste gallon 

linned covers approximately 500 sq. ft.; on painted 

irfaces 700 sq. ft. per gallon. It is recommended as safe 
hen applied over damp, porous surfaces and on hot 
‘aster. It is made white and eight colors including sun- 
ght yellow, powder blue, mist gray and sea green. 














































IS EASILY COMBINED WIT 
ANY TYPE LIGHTING FIXTURE 





Notice the air of quiet efficiency about 


the Ex-nay Noom above. ine Aeroiuse 





has been easily combined with 
the special lighting fixture demanded. 


-just as naturally it 





Ty, ~+ “~ <r 
Just as easily 
ibination with almost 





lends itself to cc 
iy type of fixture and becomes an 
uncbtrusive part of the decorative 
plan. But functional superiority is the 
great reason for the fast growing 


popularity of the Aerofuse Outlet. 
Efficiently it provides, (1) Maximum 
Air Mixture, (2) Rapid Temperature 
ot 


Equalization, (3) Perfect Air Distribu- 
tion, (4) Total Elimination of Drafts. 















eee Atd Now 
A SUPPLY AND 
RETURN UNIT 


Valuable in instaliations 
where simplification of the 
duct layout is of primary 
importance, Supply andre- 
turn (exhaust) ducts con be 
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“Why Bergen Cabinet 


The Boss's Office—He’s tough to 
please, he’s exacting, he can't 
afford to waste time but he wants 
a perfect job just the same. Finish, 
detail and craftsmanship are ex- 
pected. That's why he chose 
Bergen Cabinet for this distinc- 
tive interior. 

You should too.” 





ERGEN CABINET 





1552-1556 BERGEN STREET 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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